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The Peace Movement 

















M. LOUIS MAIRE CORDONNIER OF LILLE, 


Whose design for the Carnegie Palace of Peace at The Hague received the first prize and was adopted as 
the basis of the building plan. 


This week the foundations of the Palace of Peace at The Hague were laid 
with great ceremony by the president and delegates of the Peace Con- 
ference now in session there. We shall publish an illustrated report of it as 





soon as possible. The Hague Tribunal having thus been given “a local habita- 
tion” by the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, the Peace Movement is being trans- 
formed from a poet’s fancy to practical politics. THe INDEPENDENT had confi- 
dence in this movement from the start, when it was fashionable to sneer at it, 
and has devoted more space to its discussion than any other periodical of general 
literature. Our Managing Editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has gone to The Hague for 
Tue INDEPENDENT, and his reports are most enthusiastic for the success of the 
Conference. He has already engaged articles from the European leaders of 
internationalism which will be a special feature of THe INDEPENDENT during 
the year. No person who is interested in the Peace Movement and wants to 
keep informed of its progress and practical accomplishments can afford to do 
without THE INDEPENDENT. 


$2.00 a Year 10 Cents a Copy 
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All persons who are interested in the problems of immigration, 
education, unionism and social reform, will find it to their advantage to 
read LIFE STORIES OF UNDISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 
edited by Hamilton Holt, and published by. James Pott & Co. at 
$1.50. Nowhere else can one get the opinions and feelings of the 
various nationalities that are making the American Nation stated in 
their own words. It is first-hand evidence and told with a vividness 
and detail which make it more fascinating reading ‘than a novel. 
Reading clubs and debating societies.can use it as the starting point of 
an interesting and profitable discussion. In public libraries it can be 
used as a transition from fiction to “‘ true stories.” 





HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY PRESS AND PERSONAL COMMENTS : 


“The stories are simply told, with evi- 
dent sincerity, are most fascinating read- 
ing, and afford the American an excellent 
opportunity to see himself as others see 
him.”—W, I. Thomas in American Journal 
of Sociology. 


“These stories are as interesting as any 
novel with the additional advantage that 
they are stories of actual life."—Annals of 
American Academy. 


“This volume is a book of rare interest, 
but it is far more than that. Many chap- 
ters are in reality sermons of real value 
for our people, rich in lessons that should 
be of peculiar worth to young men and 
women.” —Arena. 


“The took is not less entertaining than 
curious.” —Critic. 


“As far as Iknow, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in 
compiling his book, has struck an absolutely 


' esting volume. 


untrodden path in the field of literature. 
I have not seen anything so interesting or 
suggestive for years as it is.”—Rebecca 
Harding Davis. 


“Mr. Hamilton Holt has made an inter- 
If the book succeeds in 
arousing in its readers a sense of the unity 
of human concerns and endeavors, it will 
have accomplished its purpose.”—The Dial. 


“The book interests, informs and en- 
heartens.”—-Yale Alumni Weekly. 


“*Undistinguished Americans’ is cal- 


' culated to appeal to a goodly number of 


thoughtful people. Aside from the ‘human 
interest’ they are full of seemingly reliable 
information about labor and social condi- 
tions."—New York Evening Post. 


“From a sociological viewpoint this is the 
most valuable work that has appeared in 
some time.”"—The Bohemian Magazine. 











FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
This book, regular price $1.50, will be given free to any paid up 
subscriber who will send with his own renewal a new name (not a 
renewal) with $4.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





I enclose $4.00 to renew my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT and for a new subscription to be sent to 








Please send me a copy of “ Undistinguished Americans.” 
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Massachuse ts 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Of Landscape Gardening and Horticulture for Women. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
LOWTHORPE, GROTON, <= Massachusetts 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue gg views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











New Jersey 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 

ILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
manly, successful a gg 

mentally, morally. College and business preparations. 

summer camp in ann Illustrated 

paper. Rev T. *J ane , A.M., D.D., Principal. 

OR T. L. LANDON, Commandant. 





New Jersey, 
BORDENTOWN 
is to make strong, 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, 


Freehold, N. J. 





New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 18th, 1907, 10 A. M. 
8 P. M., address by Rev. Edward Waite aitiler, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Chureh Pi ar The 
ee , at all-round training for the Christian 

ween to college graduates of all denominations. 

Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all 

other departments. tion ideal. For information and 

oa rey to PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, 
uburn, 








CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year, 16 
Boys. Prepares for any college. 


Boys 10 to 14 years at 
time ef entrance preferred. J. B. WHEELER, Ax. Prin. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 








NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartwick Seminary 02,21, Be “Mest and best 


ratory schools in 

New York State. Experienced teache ers, healthful location, 

steam heat, abundant water su 4 and moderate expenses 
J. G. Principal. 


Send for catalog. VER, D.D., 





NEW YORK Day School. 35 Nassau St., 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School. New York City 
+ ae rye of instruction. . LL.B. in two years. 
LL. three years. High standards. Send for cata- 


logue. "SEORGE CHASE, 





ST. PAULS SCHOOL 


GARDEN crry, NEW YORE 
Senool for 








THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


41st year begins: { - od ad ha my 


September 25th; 
September 26th. 





Virginia 


RAWLINGS INSTITUTE, Charlottesville, Va. 

A select school for. young ladies. Strong faculty, beauti- 
ful scenery and healthful climate. 

Courses leading to the various College degrees, and 
special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Physical 
Culture. Next session will OPEN SEPTEMBER 24th. 

For catalogue address: 

Henry Wise Trib ble, President. Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00 


ROANOKE ‘suc 


‘or Degrees; also Commercia! Course. German 
aT ree tanght. ey 4, ad volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-roo email. 
Catalogue free. “Address The President. Salem, Va. 


Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY ixpcints 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY or cit CHICAGO 


Thorough courses. Modern 
Athletic field. Music and Nae in ae building? — 
Moderate. Address Epwix P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


HOTELS 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


ciding. OC. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
Select class of nervous and mental tients received. 
25 years’ experience; late nt Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y. State Hospital: visit before de- 


-Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. Co., pre- 
ferred 3 per cent., common 2% per cent., pay- 
able August 15, 1907. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., coupons 
from 5 per cent. gold notes, payable on and 
after August I, 1907. 

Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, common, 
$1.50 per share, payable October 1, 1907. 

American Graphophone Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred 1% per cent., payable August 15, 1907. 

American Locomotive Co., common, 1% 
per cent., payable August 26, 1907. 

American Chicle Co., monthly, common, 1 
per cent., payable Au ust 20, 1907. 

General Chemical Co., common, 2 per cent., 
payable September 3, 1907. 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most. effective 





Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling:Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MPG. CO., 3 & 5 West 29th St.. New York 


ee Middlesex Banking oe 
500 








OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE eg per gre yn 940,000,000 Surgins. eer bw nes 
cent. Deben d First Mortgages upon Rea tate; near sold during over y 
ee wuene’ bannaias without loss ot delay to favestors. Sead for information 











$15,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


To be Sold Monday, August 12, 1907 


At 2 o’clock P. M. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


$13,000,000 Corporate Stock, Payable May 1, 1957 
2,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable May 1, 1917 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES 


THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A DEPOSIT = 
hed bo od CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. _ —— must be in 
ertified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. For fuller information see 

“City Re 4. rd,’ published at Room No. 2, City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New Y ork. 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 

and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of -the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











The difference between the average inter- 
est on a savings bank deposit at three and a 
half per cent. per year and an equally safe 
investment of your savings with the Indus- 
trial Savings and Loan Company is in the 
ratio of 35 to 50—a differdiike oa adding 
to your savings from yea 


We Pay 5% a “Year 


on every dollar for every day, with your 
privilege of withdrawing your money if 
needed for other purposes. 

Start an account at any time, earnings 
begin at once. 

Our patrons all over the country are pru- 
dent and thoughtful investors—not specula- 
tors—and have not failed to receive their 
five per cent. earnings in a single instance 
for the past fourteen years. 

We welcome your inquiries. 

New York Banking De- 
partment supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. ’ 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 








THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN  POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


Continental Bullding, Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Survey of the World 


A fine of $29,240,000 
was imposed upon the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany by Judge K. M. Landis, of the 
United States District Court, in Chicago, 
on Saturday last. This is the largest fine 
ever assessed by a court against a con- 
victed individual or corporation. The 


The Oil Trust 
Fined $29,240,000 


defendant is the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, all of whose capital stock, ex- 
cept $400, is held by the central Standard 


Oil Company or Trust. Acceptance of 
concessions, in the form of low and un- 
lawful freight rates, from the Chicago & 
Alton road, upon shipments of oil from 
Whiting, Ind., to East St. Louis, was the 
offense, and the company was found 
guilty on 1,462 counts. Under the law, the 
fine on each count may be any sum from 
$1,000 to $20,000. Judge Landis im- 
posed the highest fine for which the stat- 
ute provides. His review of the case and 
his statement of his reasons consumed a 
little more than an hour. Then he un- 
expectedly ordered the calling of a spe- 
cial grand jury, for August 14th, to con- 
sider the criminal aspect of these viola- 
tions of law, the conduct of the other 
party (the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company), and the evidence as to a con- 
.Spiracy with respect to the unlawful rates 
in question. It is predicted that the rail- 
road company will be found guilty, upon 
the evidence already submitted, and some 
expect that officers of each of the compa- 
nies will be convicted of offenses punish- 
able by imprisonment. The Standard 
Oil Company will appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals or directly to the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. Against 
the company there are seven similar cases 


yet to be tried. These involve 4,422 
counts, with respect to which, in case of 
conviction, the law would permit the im- 
position of fines amounting to $88,000,- 
000. In his statement preceding the 
imposition of the huge fine, Judge Lan- 
dis reviewed the evidence and considered 
one after another the pleas of the de- 
fense. Referring to his request that the 
defendant’s attorneys should give him in- 
formation as to the company’s earnings, 
and to their refusal, he remarked that he 
would waive the question of ‘‘the studied 
insolence” of the language of their an- 
swer. He was “unable to indulge the 
presumption that in this case the defend- 
ant was convicted of its virgin offense.” 
Taking up the plea that nobody had been 
injured because there was no other com- 
peting shipper of oil, he said: 

“It is novel, indeed, for a convicted defend- 
ant to urge the complete triumph of a dishon- 
est course as a reason why such course should 
go unpunished. Of course, there was no 
other shipper of oil, nor could there be, so 
long as by a secret arrangement the property 
of the Standard Oil Company was hauled by - 
railway common carriers for one-third of 
what anybody else would have to pay.” 
“The men who thus deliberately violate 
the law,” he continued; “wound society 
more deeply than does he who counter- 
feits the coin or steals letters from the 
mail.” It had been argued by the de- 
fendant that to hold it for 1,462 offenses 
would be a violation of the constitutional 
prohibition against the imposition of ex- 
cessive fines. To this he replied as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is the view of the court that for the law 
to take from one of its corporate creatures 
as a penalty for the commission of dividend- 
producing crime less than one-third of its net 
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revenues accrued during the period of viola- 
tion falls far short of the imposition of an ex- 
cessive fine, and surely to do this would not 
be the exercise of as much real power as is 
employed when a sentence is imposed taking 
from a human being one day of his liberty. 
In this connection it may be observed that the 
figures exhibiting the net earnings of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey during 
the period covered by this indictment are ex- 
ceedingly instructive because of the peculiarly 
intimate relation between the character of the 
crime and the revenues of the offender.” 
Secretary Pratt had testified that the net 
earnings for 1903, 1904 and I9go05, the 
years in which the offenses were com- 
mitted, were $199,800,000, and that, the 
dividends paid in those years amounted 
to $117,603,000, leaving $82,000,000 to 
be added to the surplus. Dividends de- 
clared in the last ten years have been 
nearly $400,000,000. “Where the only 
possible motive of the crime,” said Judge 
Landis, “is the enhancement of dividends 
and the only punishment authorized is a 
fine, great caution must be exercised by 
the court lest the fixing of a small amount 
encourage the defendant to future viola- 
tions by leading him to regard the pen- 
alty as in the nature of a license.” He 
pointed out that the law prohibiting pref- 
erential rates was twenty years old, and 
that when the Elkins law was passed (in 
1903) there was an earnest hope that it 
would put an end to the use of such 
rates ; “and yet, beginning a few months 
thereafter, the Standard Oil Company 
procured 1,900 carloads of property to 
be shipped at an unlawful secret rate.” 
The Elkins law was obviously defective 
in authorizing punishment only by fine, 
but it was his duty, he said, to administer 
the law as he found it rather than to ex- 
patiate upon the inadequacy of the pun- 
ishment authorized for violations of it: 

“Tt is the judgment and sentence of the 
court that defendant Standard Oil Company 
pay a fine of $29,240,000.” 


John D. Rockefeller received the news 


by a telegram delivered to him on the 


golf links. He did not permit it to in- 
terrupt his game. A statement was pub- 
lished by officers of the company. This 
is mainly a repetition of the arguments 
of the company’s attorneys at the trial. 
It asserts that the rate paid was a lawful 
one, Or was issued to the company as a 
lawful one, and that the company, being 
not even technically guilty, ought not to 
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have been prosecuted. “If the only de- 
sire had been,” it says, “to give this de- 
fendant a square deal, this prosecution 
would never have been instituted.” 


a r1fG 


Another long report on 

the Standard Oil Com- 

pany and the petroleum 
industry, by Herbert Knox Smith, Com- 
missioner of Corporations, was published 
on the 5th. It deals with prices and 
profits. In a letter submitting it to the 
President and summarizing its contents, 
Mr. Smith says it disproves the claim 
that the Standard has reduced the price 
of oil. The company, he asserts, “has 
used its power to raise the price of oil 
during the last ten years, not only abso- 
lutely but also relatively to the cost of 
crude oil.” Proof of this is found in the 
price tables of the report. Since 1899, 
the average margin, or difference, be- 
tween the cost of crude oil and the price 
of refined has been increased by 1.3 cents 
a gallon, or from 5.3 to 6.6; and from .7 
of a cent to I cent yields a good profit. 
The increase has been much larger for 
gasoline, lubricating oil and _ paraffin 
wax. The average increase of the mar- 
gin for all the Standard’s products from 
1899 to 1905 was 1.8 cents a gallon, 
which would account for a profit in 1904 
exceeding that of 1899 by $21,000,000. 
From 1882 to 1906 the Standard paid 
$551,922,904 in dividends, and the entire 
net earnings “were at least $790,000,- 
ooo.” -The prices charged by the com- 
pany are “higher than those which would 
exist in the absence of such a combina- 
tion.” Railroad discrimination was 
“the cornerstone on which the Stand- 
ard’s power was first built up,” and 
the company has been “able to 
maintain in position this primary sup- 
port of its domination down nearly to 
the present time,” or until the official 
exposure in May, 1906. It has also used 
unfair methods of competition. The 
company’s domination has been acquired 
“not by superior efficiency,” but by rail- 
road discrimination and these unfair 
methods. Concerning the latter there 
will be an additional report——The 
Government’s petition in its suit against 
the Powder Trust was filed in the Fed- 
eral Court at Wilmington, Del., on the 
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30th ult., the defendants being 27 cor- 
porations and 17 individuals, one of 
whom is Senator Du Pont. He exer- 
cises a dominant influence, the petition 
says, in the leading company. As to the 
three great operating companies of the 
combination, the appointment of receiv- 
ers is suggested, as in the similar suit 
against the Tobacco Trust. The com- 
bination now monopolizes the produc- 
tion of smokeless powder and controls 
95 per cent. of the output of other ex- 
plosives. This suit is due partly to the 
efforts of Robert S. Waddell, of Peoria, 
an independent manufacturer, who 
has proved, he says, that the Trust 


exacts from the Government a price 
yielding a profit of 115 per cent. 
ed 


In the case of Louis 
Glass, vice-president of 
the Pacific States Tele- 
phone Company, the jury disagreed, last 
week, standing seven for conviction to 
five for acquittal. It was charged in the 
indictment4hat Glass, thru the agency of 
T. A. HalSey, had bribed the Supervis- 
ors to withold a franchise from a rival 
company. Glass will be tried on other 
indictments. He was defended by Mr. 
Delmas, recently leading counsel for 
Harry K. Thaw. All except one of the 
corrupt Supervisors have resigned, and 
the men appointed in their places by 
Mayor Robinson have been installed. 
Eugene E. Schmitz, recently sentenced 
to be imprisoned for five years, who 
claims that he still is Mayor, has ap- 
pointed fourteen labor union men to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resignations 
of as many Supervisors, and these men 
have accepted their appointments. A de- 
cision as to Schmitz’s claims will be made 
by the courts in a test suit instituted by 
Mayor Robinson’s secretary——The 
strike of the granite cutters, who have 
been idle for three months, was settled on 
the 3d by a compromise. They had de- 
manded an increase from $4.50 to $5.50 
a day, and they will receive $5. It is ex- 
pected that the sandstone cutters, out 
since May Ist, will compromise on $5.50. 
They were receiving $5, and they de- 
manded $6. Five hundred telephone 
girls, on strike for fourteen weeks, will 
now resume work. They gain an eight- 
hour day, but no increase of wages. The 


Events in 
San Francisco 
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company will maintain an open shop, 
but will not interfere with the girls’ 
union. Construction of new buildings 
has been delayed by the stone-cutters’ 
strike. 


& 


At the first election in 
the Philippines, on the 
30th ult., a large ma- 
jority of the Assembly members chosen 
were Nationalists. Their party, as well 
as the party of the Independents, stands 
for immediate independence, more Fili- 
pino employees in the Government ser- 
vice, and a reduction of the salaries now 
paid to Americans. Complete returns 
will not be received until about two 
weeks hence, but the provinces already 
reporting show 34 Nationalists, 10 In- 
dependents and 13 Progressives elected. 
There will be 81 members in the Assem- 
bly. Governor-General Smith says the 
number of Progressives will not exceed 
20. Their party, which had a better or- 
ganization than any other, is willing to 
wait for independence until the United 
States is ready to grant it. They ask 
for wider public education, a readjust- 
ment of the tariff, good roads and an 
enforcement of sanitary laws. It is 
stated that the Nationalists and the In- 
dependents maintain distinct organiza- 
tions because of the political ambitions 
of their leaders. In the Nationalist 
party there are two factions, each of 
which had candidates in Manila, where 
even this division did not enable the 
Progressives to win. In the first Manila 
district, Gomez received 1,270 votes and 
Lukban 1,241. Both are Nationalists. 
Only 438 votes were cast for the Pro- 
gressive candidate. In the second dis- 
trict the Nationalists had 3,204 votes 
(2,096 for Guerrero, the radical editor 
of the Renacimiento, and 1,108 for Del- 
pan), while the Progressives polled only 
916. Much has been said about the 
election of Dominador Gomez in Manila. 
This man, an energetic agitator, was 
president of the Workingmen’s Union 
when he was arrested, in 1903, for mis- 
appropriating the union’s funds and for 
aiding the insurgents. He was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned . for twenty-six 
months. A receiver appointed by the 
court had suppressed a paper which he 


Election in 
the Philippines 
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had been conducting. He resumed the 
publication of it, and was sentenced to 
be imprisoned six months for contempt. 
This sentence was recently confirmed, 
but execution was stayed. In 1904 he 
was tried for treason. The court held 
that the evidence was insufficient, and 
he was discharged. In 1906 he under- 
took to procure the surrender of Monta- 
lon and several other ladrone command- 
ers, and was successful. It is said that 
he promised light punishment. The 
Government said he had no authority to 
do so.. All who surrendered were con- 
victed and sentenced to death. The sen- 
tences were confirmed a few weeks ago. 
Gomez’s election is deplored by the Gov- 
ernment and by conservative Filipinos. 
His picture and that of Guerrero were 
displayed in Manila, after the election, 
draped in insurgent flags. Press dis- 
patches say that, owing to the result of 
the election, the ignorant masses expect 
independence in October next. The 


more conservative branch of the Nation- 
alist party asserts that half of those vot- 
ing for Gomez were American negroes. 


The Philippine Commission will act as a 
Senate, and no legislation proposed by 
the Assembly can be enacted without 
this Senate’s concurrence and approval. 
Many of the Nationalist members were 
insurgent leaders. Less than 62,000 
voters registered, but nearly all of these 
went to the polls. Twice as many voted 
at the municipal elections in 1903. Sec- 
retary Taft will sail for the islands from 
Seattle on September roth. 


Js 


The Harrisburg Announcement was 
Capitol Frauds made on the 3oth ult. 

by John S. Fisher, 
chairman of the commission appointed 
to investigate the Harrisburg (Pa.) Cap- 
itol frauds, that the commission’s report 
to Governor Stuart would recommend 
the criminal prosecution of at least five 
former State officers, two contractors, 
and other persons. The report contains 
71,000 words. It will probably recom- 
mend also that civil suits be brought to 
recover more than $3,000,000 from John 
H. Sanderson, the contractor to whom 
about $5,000,000 was paid for furnish- 
ings, and from the Pennsylvania Con- 
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struction Company, which is controlled 
by Congressman H. Burd Cassel, and 
to which more than $2,000,000 was 
paid for metallic files and the like. <A 
report from the expert employed by the 
investigators says that $412,500 would 
have been a fair price for the metal fur- 
nishings for which $2,072,000 was re- 
ceived by Cassel’s company, and that 
even at $412,500 there would have been 
a profit of 25 per cent. Documents 
given to the press by the commission 
show that Sanderson paid sub-contract- 
ors 12 cents a square foot for painting 
and received $2.52 per foot for the same 
work, or about $700,000 in all. Sander- 
son is said to be in Canada. Joseph M. 
Huston, the architect in charge, who is 
seriously affected by the charges, has for 
some time been in the Adirondacks, not 
far from the Canadian line, in company 
with his brother, a clergyman. It is as- 
serted that the investigators have ob- 
tained possession of several checks rep- 
resenting payments made by contractors 
to prominent Republican politicians, who 
say that the sums thus paid were contri- 
butions to the campaign fund. 


a 


Senator Beveridge predicts, in a 
Cuba magazine article, that the Cubans 
will tear down the Government 
which the United States will svon assist 
them to erect, and that the United States. 
compelled to intervene again, will then 
retain possession of the island forever. 
Governor Magoon has directed the 
chief of detectives to put an end to duel- 
ling by arresting all challengers. In a 
recent duel between Napoleon Galvez, a 
journalist, and Benito Celorio, the son 
of a prominent lawyer, the former was 
dangerously wounded. The new cable 
line of the Central & South American 
Company, from New York to Guanta- 
namo and thence to Colon, was opened 
for service on the 1st. The cost of sending 
cable messages to Panama has been re- 
duced one-half by the competition thus 
established. Small parties of bandits 
have been attacked and dispersed in the 
Province of Santiago and elsewhere by 
the rural guards. The acts of these out- 
laws have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, but they appear to have no po- 
litical significance. 
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The Hague Conference has 
now reached its 
portant stage, and the dis- 
patches that are sent out to the world 
are becoming more optimistic. Those 
who have been complaining that nothing 
was done up to the present moment are 
now painting rosy pictures of what the 
world can expect. On Tuesday the cor- 
nerstone of the Carnegie Peace Palace 
was laid “symbolically.” We expect to 
print an article from Mr. Hayne Davis, 
who is at The Hague, regarding this cere- 
mony next week, so we shall only say that 
it was a brilliant affair and over 1,000 
people were present. It caused consider- 
able comment, however, that Queen Wil- 
helmina was not present. The greatest 
achievement at the Conference last week 
was the acceptance of the American plan 
for making the Hague Court a more 
permanent and compact body. This is 
a great triumph for Mr. Choate, who 
had the proposition in charge, for all the 
nations accepted it except Austria, Bel- 
gium; Spain, Greece, Rumania, Servia, 
Siam, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Luxemburg and Salvador, and these 


The Hague 
Conference 


simply refrained from voting. Thus the 


proposition has past unanimously. As 
our readers already have been told, this 
Court will be composed of fifteen or sev- 
enteen judges. Disputants will be free 
to go to it or not, and it will be open to 
every one. It will meet annually, and 
the judges will enjoy diplomatic im- 
munity, and will be paid from the joint 
contributions of all states. Decisions 
shall be made by majority of the Court, 
and the judges shall not sit in any case 
where their own country is concerned. 
The Court is also an appeal tribunal to 
which recourse can be had after the find- 
ings of commissions of inquiry or of 
special arbitration tribunals. To give a 
fair representation in the Court to all 
countries it is proposed that the judges 
be appointed for ten years, but this 
period of time be divided among two or 
more nations, where a nation on account 
of lack of population would not be en- 
titled to have a judge for the whole 
period. Thus Spain and Portugal would 
have only one judge for five years; 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark one each 
for three years; and Servia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Montenegro and Greece one 
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most im-. 
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each for two years. Great Britain 
and Germany, which have each in- 
troduced a proposition for the estab- 
lishment of an international prize court, 
have practically agreed on a joint propo- 
sition. It is to have the same number of 
judges as Mr. Choate’s permanent court, 
and it now looks as tho the personnel 
of both courts would be identical, tho 
the British-German plan is for the 
United States, Japan and = six of 
the European Powers to furnish one 
judge each, Latin America to furnish 
two, and the remaining to be sent from 
the other countries represented in the 
Conference. The prize court will also 
include two admirals to be furnished by 
the belligerents, but to be present in an 
advisory capacity only. Great Britain’s 
proposition to abolish contraband of war 
has been defeated, altho the vast major- 
ity of the nations supported her proposi- 
tion. The United States, Germany, 
France, Russia and Montenegro, how- 
ever, opposed the measure, and Japan, 
Spain, Panama, Greece and Rumania 
abstained from voting. In regard to the 
question of future conferences, the 
United States and England are both 
working on this proposition. The United 
States proposes to have the congress as- 
semble hereafter quinquennially, the 
diplomats at The Hague to act as an ad- 
ministrative council for the future con- 
ferences just as it now acts as an admin- 
istrative council for the Hague Court, 
and the Conference on assembling to or- 
ganize itself. The British plan differs 
from the American in that the Confer- 
ence shall meet every seven years instead 
of five and that it shall be convened by 
the Queen of Holland instead of by the 
Administrative Council of the diplomats 
at The Hague: Leon Bourgeois, who is 
frequently referred to as the ablest dele- 
gate at The Hague, has sounded the key- 
note of the Conference when he said, 
“Our purpose is not the pacific organiza- 
tion of war, but the judicial organization 
of peace.” 
" s 
The police strike which 
ge “gg was ordered for August 3d 
failed to materialize, owing 
perhaps to the energetic action of the 
Government in rushing troops to Belfast. 
The First Battalion of the Cameron 
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Highlanders, with a Maxim gun and a 
detachment of cavalry, were the first to 
arrive, and they were followed by the 
Thirteenth Hussars and the Middlesex 
and Berkshire regiments, making alto- 
gether nearly 7,000 troops stationed in 
the city. Constable Barrett, leader of the 
mutiny, was dismissed from the force and 
five other constables active in the move- 
ment were suspended. Four hundred 
constables from various parts of Ulster 
were brought to Belfast to replace the 
disaffected men, who will be dispersed to 
remote rural districts in various parts of 
Ireland. Constable Barrett, in his public 
address, claimed that one of the griev- 
ances of the force was the fact that un- 
der the present Dublin Castle régime only 
those men who were willing to play the 
part of provocative agents could gain 
promotion, and he hoped that the present 
agitation would put a stop to the “abom- 
inable system of manufacturing crime.” 
The police in other Irish cities have 
shown symptoms of similar disaffection 
and are agitating for more pay. The ne- 
gotiations between the employers and the 
striking carters and dockers have con- 


tinued, and it is reported that a settle- 
ment has been reached in which conces- 


sions have been made on both sides. The 
men gain an increase in pay, but the em- 
ployers refuse to recognize the union. 
Claims have been filed against the city to 
the amount of $150,000 for malicious 
damages to property during the strike of 
the dock laborers. Parliament has 
passed a grant of $250,000 to Lord Cro- 
mer in consideration of his services in 
Egypt for fourteen years. It received a 
unanimous vote in the House of Lords 
and in the House of Commons, with the 
exception of Socialists and Irish. 
J 

A treaty has just been 
signed at St. Peters- 
burg. which settles all 
questions between Japan and Russia con- 
cerning commerce, fishery rights, the 
junction of the Manchurian railroads, 
the delimitation of frontiers and political 
relations. The commercial convention 
expires in I91I and that relating to the 
fisheries in 1919. There are no provisions 
for tariff regulations, but it is understood 
that the most favored nation clause will 
cover this. The two Powers mutually 


The Russo- 
Japanese Treaty 
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guarantee each other’s rights and terri- 
tory, and, except in the Kwan-Tung 
Province, it is stipulated that the subjects 
of each shall enjoy equal treatment, equa! 
rights of residence, equality under the 
law, equal commercial opportunity, with- 
out hindrance or discrimination, and that 
neither shall be subject to special 1m- 
posts. The fisheries convention em- 
braces the Okhotsk, Yellow Sea and Ber- 
ing Strait areas. It includes all sea ani- 
mals, with the exception of the sea otter. 
The coast is to be mapped into sections, 
the fishing rights for which will be auc- 
tioned publicly to the highest bidder. 
The Russian Government is obliged to 
furnish to the Japanese Consul at Vladi- 
vostok two months’ notice of intention 
to hold such auctions. The Japanese 
holders of concessions have the right to 
cure fish on the beach. Russia makes 
unusually liberal concessions to Japanese 
fishing interests on the Russian coast 
and the Amur River, and it is said that 
under these privileges Japan will domi- 
nate the fisheries of the Pacific. The con- 
vention bestows on Japanese subjects the 
right to fish along the entire coast, with 
the exception of thirty-four inlets and 
rivers ; to repair their fishing vessels and 
to erect sheds for the drying of fish in 
the sun or by fire, and other necessary 
buildings. The Japanese are to pay the 
same taxes as Russians. and the export 
of fish to Japan is made free from all ex- 
port duty. The Japanese holders of con- 
cessions may employ Japanese laborers 
along the coast, except at the mouth of 
the Amur River, where they are obliged 
to employ Russians. In view of the 
cheap price of coolie labor it is believed 
that the Japanese will be able to beat 
down all competition at the public auc- 
tions at Vladivostok and become pos- 


sessed of nearly all the fishing conces- 


sions. It is also reported that Russia and 
Great Britain have come to a complete 
and satisfactory agreement about all mat- 
ters in dispute, including the Central 
Asian spheres of influence, and that a 
treaty has been signed covering these 
points.——China has added seven more 
Manchurian cities to the list of those 
opened to international trade and resi- 
dence, making sixteen altogether, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Japanese-Chinese treaty of 1905. 
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In consequence of the 
newspaper attacks 
upon the Catholic 
schools and monastic institutions by the 
publication of alleged exposures of a 
frightful state of immorality prevailing 
in them, serious riots have broken out 
in many parts of northwestern Italy. 
Prominent ecclesiastics have been insult- 
ed and hissed when they appeared in the 
streets of the cities. In Milan it was 
found that a woman, who purported to 
be a nun, had been running an immoral 
house under the guise of a home for des- 
titute young girls supported by charity. 
The woman and two priests, her accom- 
plices, were arrested. The affair aroused 
anti-clerical feeling to fury, altho the 
ecclesiastical authorities protested that 
they had repeatedly denounced the 
woman and her methods to the police, 
who had protected instead of suppress- 
ing the house. Mass meetings denounc- 
ing the corruption of the priests have 
been held in all the cities of the region. 
A Salesian college at San Pier d’Arena, 
a suburb of Genoa, was attacked by a 
mob with stones. Seven of the priests 
defended themselves with revolvers, 
which angered the crowd so that they 
broke into the building and set it on fire. 
The priests were with difficulty rescued 
by the troops. The Salesian Fathers 
from their college at Varazze had to be 
locked up in the prison at Savona to 
protect them from the mob. At Mantua 
and Spezia churches were pillaged and 
the sacred vessels and furniture burned 
in the square. In the fights between 
the mobs and the police a number of per- 
sons have been wounded or killed on 
both sides. The Director-General of the 
Salesians has brought suit for damages 
against the newspapers which published 
the scandalous accusations. The Gov- 
ernment has announced that martial law 
will be imposed in Northwestern Italy 
unless the violence comes to an end. 
The Premier, Signor Giolitti, has issued 
an order to have church buildings pro- 
tected by troops and also a thoro inves- 
tigation made into the alleged ex- 
posures. He denies that the Govern- 
ment intends to follow the example of 
France in suppressing the religious cor- 
porations and closing their schools. 


Anti-Clerical 
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The Moroccan situation has 
become acute thru an attack 
made by the tribesmen on 
Casablanca and the murder of a number 
of Europeans. Casablanca or Dar-el-Bei- 
da is a walled town of 18,000 to 25,000 
inhabitants, including 5,000 Jews and a 
few hundred Christians. It is one of the 
most important Moroccan ports on the 
Atlantic coast. On July 30th the chiefs 
of the Kabyle tribes entered Casablanca 
and demanded of the Pasha that he put 
a stop to the construction of the harbor 
improvements as a foreign and Christian 
enterprise and an invasion of tribal. lands 
by the railroad. The Pasha replied that 
he could not stop the work because it was 
authorized by the Sultan. The tribesmen 
then declared that they owed no allegi- 
ance to the Sultan since he obeyed the 
Christians. The Pasha, in order to gain 
time, told them he would give them an 
answer if they would return the follow- 
ing morning. They returned at that 
time, but instead of appealing to the 
Pasha they went thru the city proclaim- 
ing a holy war and calling upon the peo- 
ple to massacre all the Christians and 
Jews. Two Europeans were stoned in 
the streets and their bodies hacked to 
pieces. A locomotive that had left the 
harbor for the quarry a quarter of a mile 
away was surrounded and the engineer 
killed by the mob, his native assistant 
striking the first blow. The French Con- 
sul, M. d’Euville, demanded an escort for 
the recovery of the bodies, but when the 
Frenchmen reached the spot Moroccan 
soldiers of their escort threatened to fire 
upon them, and they were obliged to fly 
for their lives. It is known that five 
Frenchmen, two Spaniards and one Ital- 
ian were murdered, but there may have 
been others, as all the bodies were thrown 
into the sea. The harbor shops were 
looted and burned, and the boats in which 
the laborers tried to escape were fired 
upon. The foreigners took refuge in the 
consulates and the Jews barricaded them- 
selves in their houses or crowded on to 
the ships in the harbor. The refugees 
had to bribe the Moroccan soldiers heav- 
ily before they were allowed to escape 
from the town. Dr. Merle was sent by 
the French Consul in a German steam- 
ship to Tangier to ask aid, and the 
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French cruiser “Galilée” was at once dis- 
patched to Casablanca. An attempt was 
made to land troops, but as the natives 
threatened to kill the foreigners as host- 
ages they were withdrawn. Five other 
French warships and 2,500 troops have 
been ordered to Casablanca, and Span- 
ish, Italian and British vessels will fol- 
low. The Sultan has at last given his 
consent to the organization of the inter- 
national police force under French an 
Spanish control, which, according to the 
plan devised by the Powers at Algeciras, 
is to police the ports of Morocco. It may 
be too late, however, to put the plan in 
force, if the anti-foreign movement con- 
tinues to spread and strengthen. The 
Sultan’s troops are said to have won an- 
other victory over the Pretender, Bu 
Hamara, tho at severe loss to themselves. 

Kaid Sir Harry Maclean is still held 
as a captive by Raisuli, but the Sultan’s 
troops under Kaid Bagdani are approaci- 
ing his mountain stronghold from two 
sides and have defeated the Kmass tribes- 
men in several engagements. Kaid Mac 
lean maintains his courage, defying Rais- 
uli openly, refusing to ask for a ransom, 
and working on the superstitions and 
fears of the Arabs to induce them to de- 
sert Raisuli or surrender him to the au- 


thorities, 
& 


The Japanese, have 


sre Bove on successfully carried 

. out their plan of dis- 
arming and disbanding the Korean army 
‘without serious opposition. One battal- 
ion attacked the three mounted Japanese 
officers who appeared at the Little West 
Gate barracks to demand their arms, but 
the Japanese saved their lives by quick 
flight. At the South Gate a Japanese 
officer and two soldiers were killed. The 
Japanese returned in force and compelled 
a surrender. According to the official 
Japanese report there were 120 casualties 
connected with the disbandment of the 
troops. Over a hundred of the Korean 
soldiers escaped with their arms, but 
many of these have been captured and 
imprisoned. About half the army, some 
3,000, offered no resistance, marching to 
the parade ground without arms and re- 
ceiving gratuities of from $12 to $40 ac- 
cording to rank. One of the Korean 
‘ officers, on his return to the barracks, 
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committed suicide from chagrin. The 
Emperor is allowed to keep six battal- 
ions of Koreans as a guard of honor. 
Except for these, the only troops in the 
country will be Japanese. Prince Tiyong 
Oui Yi, of the Korean delegation which 
went to The Hague, has arrived in New 
York City and is endeavoring to arouse 
American sympathy for his distressed 
country. s 


The current type of 
advanced _ theologi- 
cal thought, es- 
pecially in Germany, differs from ali 
other earlier schools of the kind, by the 
determination to prove that progressive 
and new theology can meet and satisfy 
the religious needs of the people as well 
as the orthodox can. It is accordingly 
organizing for the purpose of gaining 
control of the pulpits and pews of the 
country and taking in hand all kinds and 
forms of church. work, such as foreign 
missions, home missions, etc. The 
Freunde der Christlicher Welt, or libera' 
associations named after their chief 
weekly organ, edited so brilliantly by 
Professor Rade, of Marburg, are found 
thruout the churches and are engaged in 
the systematic spread of their convic- 
tions. The old Protestanten Verein has 
been revived and shows unwonted vigor 
in its work among the masses. An ex- 
tensive homiletical literature, collections 
of sermons and the like illustrating the 
ways and manners in which modern 
theology preaches, is a marked feature 
of the newer theological literature, chief 
among these modern preachers being, 
perhaps, Lit. Dr. Niebergall, now of the 
University of Heidelberg. A new 
journal, called Evangelische Fretheit, . 
has just been established, with Professor 
Baumgarten, of Kiel, as editor, with the 
official program of demonstrating,.how 
advanced theology is to solve the great 
problems of the hour in State and Church 
and society. It is accompanied by a 
Chronik, arranged by Lit. Schiele, of the 
Marburg University, in which the lead- 
ing church events are reviewed from 
the standpoint of this school. In the 
Religionsgeschichtliche V olksbiicher, 
which has appeared in nearly two hun- 
dred thousand copies in all, the new the- 
ology appeals to the people at large for 
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recognition and acceptance. 



































Boredom 


BY MAXIM GORKY 


[The following article is a remarkable proof of the trite saying that what is seen de- 


pends upon the eye which sees it. To most people Coney Island, the playground of the me- 
tropolis, seems a place of gayety and comparatively innocent tho somewhat vulgar amuse- 
ments. But to the man who has assumed the name of “Gorky,” “The Bitter One,” it only 
affords further evidence of the stupidity and depravity of the human race and of the tyr- 
anny of capital When Maxim Gorky was in this country last summer he seemed to find 
life and its conditions everywhere as bad as in darkest Russia. Finally, to cheer him up, 
his friends took him to Coney Island, and this is the impression it made upon his sensitive 


mind. After reading it one knows better how to interpret his pictures of Russian life.— 


Epiror.] 


ITH the advent of night a fan- 
W tastic city all of fire suddenly 
rises from the ocean into the 

sky. Thousands of ruddy sparks glim- 
mer in the darkness, limning in fine, sen- 
sitive outline on the black background of 
the sky, shapely towers of miraculous 
castles, palaces and temples. Golden 
gossamer threads tremble in the air. 


They intertwine in transparent, flaming 
patterns, which flutter and melt away in 
love with their own beauty mirrored in 
the waters. Fabulous and beyond con- 
ceiving, ineffably beautiful, is this fiery 
scintillation. It burns but does not con- 
sume. Its palpitations are scarce visi- 
ble. In the wilderness of sky and ocean 
rises the magic picture of a flaming city. 
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Over it quiver the reddened heavens, and 
below the water reflects its contours, 
blending them into a whimsical blotch of 
molten gold. 

Strange thoughts fill the mind at the 
sight of this play of fire. In the halls 
of the palaces, in the radiane*gleam of 
flaming mirth, methinks, strains of music 
float, soft and proud, such as mortal ear 
has never heard. On the melodious cur- 
rent of their sounds the best thoughts of 
the world are carried along like sailing 
stars. The stars meet in a-sacred dance, 
they throw out dazzling sparks, and as 
they clasp in 4 momentary embrace, they 
give birth to new flames, new thoughts. 

[ see a huge cradle, marvelously 
wrought of golden tissue, flowers and 
stars rocking yonder in the soft darkness, 
upon the trembling bosom of the ocean. 

There at night rests the sun. 


But the sun of the day brings man 
nearer to the truth of life. Then the fiery 
_ magic castles are tall white buildings. 

The blue mist of the ocean vapors 
mingles with the drab smoke of the 
metropolis across the harbor. Its flimsy 
white structures are enveloped in a trans- 


parent sheet, in which they quiver like 


a mirage. They seenf to beckon allur- 
ingly, and offer quiet and beauty. 

The city hums with its constant, in- 
satiate, hungry roar. The strained 
sound, agitating the air and the soul, the 
ceaseless bellow of iron, the melancholy 
wail of life driven by the power of gold, 
the cold, cynical whistle of the Yellow 
‘Devil scare the people away from the tur- 
moil of the earth burdened and _ be- 
smirched by the ill-smelling body of the 
city. And the people go forth to the 
shore of the sea, where the beautiful 
white buildings stand and promise respite 
and tranquillity. 

The buildings huddle close together on 
a long, sandy strip of land, which, like 
a sharp knife, plunges deep into the dark 
water. The sand glitters in the sun with 
a warm, yellow gleam, and the transpar- 
ent buildings stand out on its velvety ex- 
panse like thin white silk embroidery. 
The effect is as of rich garments thrown 
carelessly on the bosom of the island by 
some bather before plunging into the 
waters. 

I turn my gaze wistfully upon this 
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island. I long to nestle in its downy tex- 
ture. I would recline on its luxurious 
folds, and from there look out into the 
wide spaces, where white birds dar 
swiftly and noiselessly, where ocean and 
sky lie drowsing in the scorching gleam 
of the sun. 


This is Coney Island. 

On Monday the metropolitan news- 
papers triumphantly announce: 

“Three Hundred Thousand People in 
Coney Island Yesterday. Twenty-three 
Children Lost.” 

“There’s something doing there” the 
reader thinks, 

First a long ride by trolley thru Brook- 
lyn and Long Island amid the dust anc 
noise of the streets. Then the gaze is 
met by the sight of dazzling, magnificent 
Coney Island. From the very first mo- 
ment of arrival at this city of fire, the 
eye is blinded. It is assailed by thou- 
sands of cold, white sparks, and for a 
long time can distinguish nothing in the 
scintillating dust round about. Every- 
thing whirls and dazzles, and blends intc 
a tempestuous ferment of fiery foam. 
The visitor is stunned; his consciousness 
is withered by the intense gleam; his 
thoughts are routed from his mind; he 
becomes a particle in the crowd. People 
wander about in the flashing, blinding 
fire intoxicated and devoid of will. A 
dull-white mist penetrates their brains, 
greedy expectation envelopes their souls. 
Dazed by the brilliancy the throngs wind 
about like dark bands in the surging sea 
of light, pressed upon all sides by the 
black bournes of night. 

Everywhere electric bulbs shed their 
cold, garish gleam. They shine on posts 
and walls, on window casings and cor- 
nices ; they stretch in an even line along 
the high tubes of the power-house ; thev 
burn on all the roofs, and prick the eye 
with the sharp needles of their dead, in- 
different sparkle. The people screw up 
their eyes, and smiling disconcertedly 
crawl along the ground like the heavy 
line of a tangled chain. 

A man must make a great effort not to 
lose himself in the crowd, not to be over- 
whelmed by his amazement—an amaze- 
ment in which there is neither transport 
nor joy. But if he succeeds in individ- 
ualizing himself, he finds that these mil- 
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lions of fires produce a dismal, all-reveal- 
ing light. Tho they hint at the possibil- 
ity of beauty, they everywhere discover a 
dull, gloomy ugliness. The city, magic 
and fantastic from afar, now appears 
an absurd jumble of straight lines ot 
wood, a cheap, hastily constructed toy- 
house for the amusement of children. 
Dozens of white buildings, monstrously 
diverse, not one with even the suggestion 
of beauty. They are built of wood, and 
smeared over with peeling white paint, 
which gives them the appearance of suf- 
fering with the same skin disease. The 
high turrets and low colonnades extend 
in two dead-even lines insipidly pressing 
upon each othe:1. Everything is stripped 
naked by the dispassionate glare. The 
glare is everywhere, and nowhere a 
shadow. Each building stands there like 
a dumbfounded fool with wide-open 
mouth, and sends forth the glare of brass 
trumpets and the whining rumble of or- 
chestrions. Inside is a cloud of smoke 
and the dark figures of the people. The 
people eat, drink and smoke. 

“Bat no human voice is heard. The 
me@notonous hissing of the arc lights fills 


the air, the sounds of music, the cheap 
notes of the orchestrions, and the thin, 
continuous sputtering of the sausage- 
frying counters. All these sounds mingle 
in an importunate hum, as of some: thick, 
taut chord. And if the human voice 
breaks into this ceaseless resonance, it is 


like a frightened whisper. Everything 
‘round about glitters insolently and re- 
veals its own dismal ugliness. 

’ The soul is seized with a desire for a 
living, beautiful fire, a sublime fire, which 
should free the people from the slavery 
of a varied boredom. For this boredom 
deafens their ears and blinds their eyes. 
The soul would burn away all this allure- 
ment, all this mad frenzy, this dead mag- 
nificence and spiritual penury. It would 
have a merry dancing and shouting and 
singing; it would see a passionate play 
of the motley tongues of fire; it would 
have joyousness and life. 


The people huddled together in this 
city actually number hundreds of thou- 
sands. They swarm into the cages like 
black flies. Children walk about, silent, 
with gaping mouths and dazzled eyes. 
They look around with such intensity, 
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such seriousness, that the sight of them 
feeding their little souls upon this hid- 
eousness, which they mistake for beauty, 
inspires a pained sense of pity. The 
men’s faces, shaven even to the mustache, 
all strangely like one another, are grave 
and immobile. The majority bring their 
wives and children along, and feel that 
they are benefactors of their families, be- 
cause they provide not only bread, but 
also magnificent shows. They enjoy the 
tinsel, but, too serious to betray their 
pleasure, they keep their thin lips pressed 
together, and look from the corners of 
their screwed-up eyes, like people whom 
nothing can astonish. Yet, under the 
mask of indifference simulated by the 
man of mature experience, a strained de- 
sire can be detected to take in all the 
delights of the city. The men with the 
serious faces, smiling indifferently and 
concealing the satisfied gleam of their 
sparkling eyes, seat themselves on the 
backs of the wooden horses and elephants 
of the merry-go-round and, dangling 
their feet, wait with neryous impatience 
for the kééit pleasure of flying along the 
rails. With a whoop they dart -up to the 
top, with a whistle they descénd again. 
After this stirring journey they draw 
their skin tight on their faces again and 
go to taste of new pleasures. 

' The amusements are without number. 
There on the summit of an iron tower 
two long white wings rock slowly up and 
down. At the end of each wing hang 


‘cages, and in these cages are people. 


When one of the wings rises” heavily 
toward the sky the faces of the occupants 
of the cages grow sadly serious. They 
all look in round-eyed silence at the 
ground receding from them. In the 
cages of the other wing, then carefully 
descending, the faces of the people are 
radiant with smiles. Joyous screams are 
heard, which strangely remind one of 
the merry yelp of a puppy let to the floor 
after he has been held up in the air by 
the scruff of his neck. 

Boats fly in the air around the top of 
another tower, a third keeps turning 
about and impels some sort of iron bal- 
loon, a fourth, a fifth—they all move and 
blaze and call with the mute shouts of 
cold fire. Everything rocks and roars 
and bellows and turns the heads of the 
people. They are filled with contented 
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ennui, their nerves are racked by an in- 
tricate maze of motion and dazzling fire. 
Bright eyes grow still brighter, as if the 
brain paled and lost blood in the strange 
turmoil of the white, glittering wood. 
The ennui, which issues from under the 
pressure of self-disgust, seems to turn 
and turn in a slow cirele of agony. It 
drags tens of thousands of uniformly 
dark people into its somber dance, and 
sweeps them into a will-less heap, 
as the wind sweeps the rubbish of the 
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the thick, dirty odor of grease. Hell is 
very badly done. It would arouse dis- 
gust in a man of even modest demands. 
It is represented by a cave with stones 
thrown together in chaotic masses. The 
cave is penetrated by a reddish darkness. 
On one of the stones sits Satan, clothed 
in red. Grimaces distort his lean, brown 
face. He rubs his hands contentedly, as 
a man who is doing a good business. He 
must be very uncomfortable on his perch, 
a paper stone, which cracks and rocks. 
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street. Then it scatters them apart and 
sweeps them together again. 


Inside the buildings the people are also 
seeking pleasure, and here, too, all look 
serious. The amusement offered is edu- 
cational. The people are shown hell, 
with all the terrors and punishments that 
await those who have transgressed the 
sacred laws created for them. 

Hell is constructed of papier maché 
and painted dark red.’ Everything in it 
is on fire—paper fire—and it is filled with 


But he pretends not to notice his discom- 
fort, and looks down at the evil demons 
busying themselves with the sinners. 

A girl is there who has just bought a 
new hat. She is trying it on before a 
mirror, happy and contented. ° But a pair 
of little fiends, apparently very greedy, 
steal up behind her and seize her under 
the armpits. She screams, but it is too 
late. The demons put her into a long, 
smooth trough, which descends tightly 
into a pit in the middle of the cave. 
From the pit issue a gray vapor and 
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tongues of fire made of red paper. The 
girl, with her mirror and her new hat, 
goes down into the pit, lying on her back 
in the trough. 

A young man has drunk a glass of 
whisky. Instantly the devils clutch him, 
and down he goes thru that same hole 
in the floor of the platform. 

The atmosphere in hell is stifling. 
The demons are insignificant looking and 
feeble. Apparently they are greatly ex- 
hausted by their work and irritated by 
its sameness and evident futility. When 
they fling the sinners unceremoniously 
into the trough like logs of wood, you 
feel like crying out: 

“Enough, enough nonsense, boys!” 

A girl extracts some coins from her 
companion’s purse. Forthwith the spies, 
the demons, attack her, to the great sat- 
isfaction of Satan, who sits there snick- 
ering and dangling his crooked legs joy- 
fully. The demons frown angrily up at 
the idle fellow, and spitefully hurl into 
the jaws of the burning pit everybody 
who enters hell by chance, on business 
or out of curiosity. 

The audience looks on these horrors 
in silence with serious faces. The hall 
is dark. Some sturdy fellow with curly 
hair holds forth in a lugubrious voice 
while he points to the stage. 

He says that if the people do not want 
to be the victims of Satan with the red 
garments and the crooked legs, they 
should not kiss girls to wliom they are 
not married, because then the girls might 
become bad women. Women _ outcasts 
ought not to steal money from the 
pockets of their companions, and people 
should not drink whisky or beer or other 
liquors that arouse the passions; they 
should not visit saloons, but the 
churches, for churches are not only more 
beneficial to the soul, but they are also 
cheaper. 

He talks monotonously, wearily. He 
himself does not seem to believe in what 
he was told to preach. 

You involuntarily apostrophize the 
owners of this corrective amusement for 
sinners : 

“Gentlemen, if you wish morality to 
work on men’s souls with the force of 
castor oil, you ought to pay your preach- 
ers more.” 

At the conclusion of the terrible story 
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a nauseatingly beautiful angel appears 
from a corner of the cavern. He hangs 
on a wire, and moves across the entire 
cave, holding a wooden _ trumpet, 
pasted over with gilt paper, between his 
teeth. On catching sight of him, Satan 
dives like a fish into the pit after the sin- 
ners. A crash is heard, the paper stones 
are hurled down, and the devils run off 
cheerfully to rest from their labor. The 
curtain drops. The public rises and 
leaves. Some venture to laugh. The 
majority, however, seem absorbed in re- 
flection. Perhaps they think: 

“Tf hell is so nasty, it isn’t worth sin- 
ning.” 

They proceed further. In the next 
place they are shown “The World Be- 
yorid the Grave.” It is large, and also 
made of papier maché. Here the souls 
of the dead, hideously garbed, wander in 
confusion. You may wink at them, but 
you may not touch them. This is a fact. 
They must feel greatly bored in the dusk 
of the subterranean labyrinth, shut up 
within rugged walls, in a cold, damp 
atmosphere. Some souls cough disagree- 
ably, other silently chew tobacco,. spit- 
ting yellow saliva on the ground. One 
soul, leaning in a corner against the wall, 
smokes a cigar. 

When you pass by them they look into 
your face with colorless eyes. They 
compress their lips tightly, and shiver 
with cold as they thrust their hands into 
the gray folds of their rags of the other 
world. They are hungry, these poor 
souls, and many of them evidently suf- 
fer from. rheumatism. The public looks 
at them silently. It breathes in the moist 
air, and feels its soul with dismal ennui, 
which extinguishes thought, as a wet, 
dirty cloth extinguishes the fire of a 
smoldering coal. 

In another place again “The Flood” is 
displayed. The flood, you know, was 
brought on to punish the inhabitants of 
the earth for their sins. 

And all the spectacles in this city have 
one purpose: to show the people how 
they will be punished after death for 
their sins, to teach them to live upon 
earth humbly, and to obey the laws. 

Everywhere the one commandment is 
repeated : 

“Don’t y? 

For it helps to crush the spirit of the 
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majority of the public—the working 
people. 


But it is necessary to make money, 
and in the commodious corners of the 
bright city, as everywhere in the world, 
depravity laughs disdainfully at hypoc- 
risy and falsehood. Of course the de- 
pravity is hidden, and, of course, it’s a 
wearying, tiresome depravity, but it also 
is “for the people.” It is organized as 
a paying business, as a means to extract 
their earnings from the pockets of the 
people. Fed by the passion for gold it 
appears in a form vile and despicable in- 
deed in this marsh of glittering bore- 
dom. 

-The people feed on it. 

The people are always constrained. 
As yet they have never ‘acted as free 
men. So they permit the enslavement of 
their bodies and their souls; for this 
alone are they to blame. 

They pour in thick streams between 
two lines of dazzingly illuminated 
houses, and the houses snap them up 
with their hungry jaws. On the right 
they are intimidated by the terrors of 
eternal torture. 

“Do not sin!” they are warned. 
is dangerous!” 

On the left, in the spacious dancing 
hall, women slowly waltz about, and here 
everything cries out to them: — 

“Sin! For sin is pleasant!” 

Blinded by the gleam of the light, 
lured by the cheap, but glittering 
sumptuousness, intoxicated by the noise, 
they turn about in a slow dance of weary 
boredom. To the left they go willingly 
and blindly to Sin, to the right to hear 
exhortations to Holy Living. 

This aimless straying stupefies the 
people. But for that very reason it is 
profitable both to the traders in moral- 
ity and the venders of depravity. 

Life is made for the people to work 
six days in the week, sin on the seventh, 
and pay for their sins, confess their sins, 
and pay for the confession. 


“Sin 


The fires hiss like thousands of excited 
serpents, dark swarms of insects buzz 
feebly and dismally, and the people slow- 
ly wind about in the dazzling cobwebs of 
the amusment halls. Without haste, 
without a laugh or a smile on their 
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smoothly shaven faces, they lazily crowd 
thru all the doors, stand long before the 
animal cages and chew tobacco and spit. 

In one huge cage a man chases Bengal 
tigers with shots from a revolver and the 
merciless blows of a thin whip. The 
handsome beasts maddened by terror, 
blinded by the lights, deafened by» the 
music and revolver shots, fling them- 
selves about between the iron bars, and 
snort and roar. Their green eyes flash, 
their lips tremble ; they gnash their teeth 
in fury, and menacingly raise now one 
forepaw now the other. But the man 
keeps shooting straight into their eyes, 
and the loud report of the blank car- 
tridges and the smart blows of the whip, 
drive one powerful, supple creature into 
a corner of the cage. All in a tremble 
of revolt, seized with the impotent an- 
guish of the powerful, choking with the 
sharp pang of humiliation, the im- 
prisoned beast sinks down for a moment, 
and looks on with dazed eyes, his serpen- 
tine tail writhing nervously. 

The elastic body rolls itself into a firm 
ball, and twitches, ready to leap into the 
air, to bury its claws in the flesh of the 
man with the whip, rend him, annihilate 
him. 

The hind legs of the animal quiver like 
a spring, his neck stretches, the green 
irises flash blood-red sparks. The watch- 
ful, waiting eyes that blaze in the vin- 
dictive countenance confront beyond the 
bars the dim, coppery blotch of a thou- 
sand colorless cyes, set in uniform, yel- 
low faces, coldly expectant. 

The face of the crowd, terrible in its 
dead immobility, waits. The crowd, too, 
hankers for blood and it waits, not out 
of revengefulness, but from curiosity, 
like a satiated, long-subdued beast. 

The tiger draws his head in his shoul- 
ders and looks out sadly with his wide- 
open eyes. His whole body sinks back 
softly, and his skin wrinkles up, as if an 
icy rain had fallen on a surface heated 
by the passion for vengeance. 

The man runs about the cage, shoots 
his pistol and cracks his whip, and shouts 
like a madman. His shouts are intended 
to hide his painful dread of the animals. 
The crowd regards the capers of the 
man, and waits in suspense for the fatal 
attack. They wait; unconsciously the 
primitive instinct is awakened in them. 
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They crave fight, they want to feel the 
delicious shiver produced by the sight of 
two bodies intertwining, the splutter of 
blood and pieces of torn, steaming human 
flesh flying thru the cage and falling on 
the floor. They want to hear the roar, 
the cries, the shrieks of agony. 

But the brain of the throng is already 
infected by the poison of various prohibi- 
tions and intimidations. Desiring blood, 
the crowd is afraid. It wishes, yet does 
not wish. In this struggle within itself 
it experiences a sharp gratification—it 
lives. 

The man has frightened all the ani- 
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mals. The tigers softly withdraw into a 
corner of the cage, and the man, all in 
a sweat, satisfied that he has remained 
alive that day, bows to the coppery face 
of the crowd, as to an idol. He en- 
deavors to conceal the tremor on his pale 
lips with a smile. 

The crowd shouts and claps its hands 
and sighs—is it relief or is it regret? 

Then the crowd breaks into dark 


pieces, and disperses over the slimy 
marsh of boredom. 

Having delighted their eyes with the 
picture of man’s rivalry with beasts, the 
human animais go in search of other 
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amusements. There is a circus. In the 
center of the arena a man tosses two 
children into the air with his long legs. 
The children dart over them like two 
white doves with broken wings. Some- 
times they fall to the ground. Then 
they cautiously look into the blood-suf- 
fused face of their father or master, and 
again ascend into the air. The crowd 
have disposed themselves about the 
arena, and look on. When the children 
slip from the performer’s legs, a thrill 
of animation passes over all the counten- 
ances, as a wind sends a light ripple over 
the slumbering waters of a stagnant pool. 

You long to see a drunken man with a 
jovial face, who would push and sing and 
bawl, happy because he is drunk, and sin- 
cerely wishing all good people the same. 

The music rends the air. The orches- 
tra is poor, the musicians worn out. The 
sounds of the brass instruments stray 
about as if they limped, as if no even 
course were possible for them. Even the 
circus horses, who are used to every- 
thing, turn cautiously aside, and ner- 
vously twitch their sharp ears, as if they 
wanted to shake off the rasping tin 
sounds. This music of the poor for the 
amusement of slaves puts strange notions 
into your head. You would like to tear 
the very largest brass trumpet from the 
musician’s hand, and blow into it with all 
the power of your lungs, long and loud, 
so terribly that all the people would run 
from this prison, driven by the fury of 
the mad sounds. 

Not far from the orchestra is a cage 
with bears. One of them, a stout brown 
bear with little, shrewd eyes, stands in 
the middle of the cage, and shakes his 
head deliberately. Apparently he thinks: 

“All this is sensible only if it’s con- 
trived to blind, deafen and mutilate the 
people. Then, of course, the end justi- 
fies the means. But if people come here 
to be amused, I have no faith in their 
sanity.” 

Two other bears sit opposite each 
other, as if playing chess. Another is 
busy raking up straw in a corner of the 
cage. He knocks his claws against the 
bars. His snout is disappointedly calm. 
He seems to expect nothing from this 
life, and has made up his mind to go to 
bed. ; 

The animals arouse the keenest inter- 
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est. The waiting eyes of the spectators 
follow them steadily and minutely. The 
people appear to be searching for some- 
thing long forgotten in the free -and 
powerful movements of the beautiful 
bodies of the lion and panther. They 
thrust sticks thru the gratings, and silent- 
ly experimenting prod the animals’ stom- 
achs and sides and tickle their paws, and 
look to see what will happen. 

The animals that have not yet become 
familiarized with the character of human 
beings are angry. They thrust their 
paws against the bars, and roar. This 
pleases the spectators. Protected from 
the beast by the iron grill, and assured 
of their safety, the people look calmly 
into the blood-shot eyes and smile con- 
tentedly. But the majority of the ani- 
mals pay no heed to the people. When 
they receive a blow with a stick, or are 
spat upon, they slowly rise, and without 
looking at the insulter retire into a dis- 
tant corner of the cage. There the lions, 
tigers, panthers and leopards couch their 
beautiful, powerful bodies. In the dark- 
ness their round irises burn with the 
green fire of scorn for mankind. And 
the people glancing at them once again 
walk away, saying: 

‘“Uninteresting !” 





A brass band plays desperately at a 
semi-circular entrance, a kind of dark, 
wide-gaping jaw, within which the backs 
of chairs stare like a row of teeth. In 
front of the musicians is a post to which 
a pair of monkeys are tied by a thin 
chain. It is a mother and her child. 
The child presses closely against the 
mother’s breast, and its long, thin hands, 
with their little fingers cross over the 
mother’s back. The mother encircles the 
baby in a firm embrace with one arm. 
The other is cautiously extended for- 
ward, its fingers nervously crooked, 
ready to seize, to scratch, to strike. The 
mother’s strained, wide-open gaze clear- 
ly bespeaks impotent despair, the an- 
guished expectation of unavoidable in- 
sult and injury, melancholy rage. The 
child has nestled its cheek against its 
mother’s breast and looks slantwise at 
the people with cold terror, motionless, 
hopeless. Apparently it has been filled 
with dread from the first day of its life, 
and the dread has frozen and congealed 
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in it for all days to come. Displaying 
her white teeth the mother, without for 
a second removing the hand that clasps 
the child of her flesh, continually rebuffs 
the canes, the umbrellas, the hands of the 
onlookers, her tormentors. 

The spectators are many. They are all 
white-skinned savages, men and women 
in straw hats and hats with feathers. It 
is fearfully amusing for all of them to 
see how skilfully the monkey mother 
shields her child from the blows they aim 
at its little body. 

The mother quickly turns on a smooth 
space the size of a plate. She risks fall- 
ing any second under the feet of the 
crowd, but she tirelessly repels every- 
thing that threatens to come in contact 
with her child. Sometimes she does not 
succeed in warding off a blow, and then 
she shrieks out pitifully. Her arm quick- 
ly cuts the air like a lash, but the on- 
lookers are so many, and every one de- 
sires so much to pinch, to strike, to pull 
the monkey by the tail or by the chain 
around its neck, that sometimes she 
misses. Her eyes blink thoughtlessly, 
and .radiate wrinkles of injury and dis- 
tress appear around her mouth. 

The child’s hands squeeze her bosom. 
It clasps her so firmly that its hands are 
almost hidden in her thin hair. It has 
sunk down motionless, and its eyes stare 
fixedly at the coppery blotch of the faces 
all around. 

Sometimes one of the musicians turns 
the stupid, brass bellow of his instrument 
upon the monkey, and overwhelms the 
animal with a deafening noise. The little 
baby timidly clasps the mother’s body 
still harder, shows its teeth and looks at 
the musician sharply. 

The people laugh and nod their heads 
approvingly to the musician. He is satis- 
fied and a minute later repeats the feat. 

Among the spectators are women, 
some apparently mothers. But no one 
utters a word of protest against this cruel 
fun. All are satisfied. 

Man is nurtured on terror, so he en- 
deavors to inspire others with terror of 
himself. But he arouses only disgust, 
the poor, unfortunate wretch! 

This torture continues thru the whole 
long night and part of the morning. 

Alongside the orchestra is the cage of 
an elephant. He is an elderly gentleman. 
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with a worn, glossy skin. He thrusts his 
trunk thru the grating and swings it with 
serious mien. He looks at the public, 
and, good wise animal that he is, he 
thinks : 

“Of course, these scoundrels, swept to- 
gether by the dirty broom of tedium, are 
capable of making sport even of their 
prophets. So I’ve heard old elephants 
tell. But I’m sorry for the monkey, any 
‘way. I’ve heard also that human beings, 
like jackals and hyenas, sometimes tear 
one another to pieces. But that’s no con- 
solation to the monkey.” 

You look at the pair of eyes in which is 
depicted the grief of a mother powerless 
to protect her child, and at the eyes of 
the baby, in which the deep, cold, dread 
of man has congealed into immobile 
rigidity. You look at the people capable 
of deriving amusement from the torture 
of a living creature, and turning to the 
monkey, you say: 

“Little beast, forgive them! They 
know not what they do. They will be- 
come better in time.” 





Thus, when night comes, a fantastic 
magic city, all of fire, suddenly blazes up 
from the ocean. Without consuming, it 
burns long against the dark background 
of the sky, its beauty mirrored in the 
broad, gleaming bosom of the sea. 

In the glittering gossamer of its fan- 
tastic buildings, tens of thousands of 
gray people, like patches on the ragged 
clothes of a beggar, creep along with 
weary faces and colorless eyes. 

Mean panderers to debased tastes un- 
fold the disgusting nakedness of their 
falsehood, the naiveté of their shrewd- 
ness, the hypocrisy and insatiable force 
of their greed. The cold gleam of the 
dead fire bares the stupidity of it all. Its 
pompous glitter rests upon everything 
’round about the people. 

But the precaution has been taken to 
blind the people, and they drink in the 

_vile poison with silent rapture. The 
poison contaminates their souls. Bore- 
dom whirls about in an idle dance, ex- 
piring in the agony of its inanition. 

One thing alone is good in the garish 
city: You can drink in hatred to your 
soul’s content, hatred sufficient to last 
thruout life, hatred of the power of stu- 
pidity ! 

Capri, Itsty, 
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at an extremity of Lazio, be- 

tween Civitavecchia and Gaeta, 
rises a town whose origin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, the pleasant retreat in 
summer thru the ages of a large colony 
of Romans. Porto d’Anzio, the ancient 
city of the Volsci, was founded, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Antias, son of Ulysses 
and Circe; indeed, it stands not far from 
the magnificent Mount Circeo, where 
the famous sorceress kept Ulysses pris- 
oner, and on the summit of which some 
majestic and imposing ruins are still 
called the “Palace of Circe.” Anzio was 
ever unfaithful to the Romans during the 
whole of the Republic, and in the league 
of the Latin sisters against the Eternal 
City, the antique Volscian city, whose 
inhabitants were animated by a high con- 
ception of liberty, was always at the head 
of the separatist movement, Rome in- 
flicting many times most severe punish- 
ment on the rebel colony. 

On the pacification of the country 
under the Emperors, Anzio became a 
delightful resort, and after two of the 
most famous of the Roman Emperors 
saw the light of day within her walls, 
she acquired even greater splendor. Ca- 
ligula was born there August 31, 12 
A. D., and Nero, December 15, 37 A. D. 
Nero, especially, was very fond of his 
native town and went there often, pass- 
ing several months at a time at his villa. 
He was in Anzio when the fire which 
destroyed half Rome and which led to 
the terrible persecution of the Christians 
broke out, while it was at Anzio that he 
ordered the attempt on his mother’s life 
at sea to be carried out. 

“O Diva gratum quae regis Antium,” 
exclaimed Horace, and neither the verse 
nor the praise of the poet were exag- 
gerated. Coming out of the wood which 
surrounds the town on the inland side. 
and thru which the modern road leading 
to the town passes, a magnificent scene 
is presented, To the west rises the 


() N the shore of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
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promontory of Anzio, before which opens 
out a smiling bay which terminates at 
the mouth of the Tiber, more than 40 
miles away; toward the east is the little 
island of Astura, where, in the fourth 
century, the famous battle of Rome 
against the Latin League was fought, 
and where, many centuries after, Corra- 
dino, the last flower of his house, was 
taken prisoner; further on is the impos- 
ing peninsula of Mount Circeo, which 
recalls the most ancient legends of Ital- 
ica, where Cicero, the prince of Roman 
orators, had a sumptuous villa. 

In this enchanting spot Nero built an 
imperial residence, described by Sveton- 
ius, and of which there are still many 
notable remains. Just overlooking the 
sea, and now called “Arco Muto,” are 
precious ruins of this villa, not only for 
their memories, but also because there, 
in the time of Pope Julius II, was found 
that great masterpiece of Grecian art 
which was afterward called the Apollo 
Belvedere. In still later times from these 
ruins emerged the famous Gladiator now 
in the Diocletian museum, and only a 
few years after another incomparable 
work of antique sculpture came from the 
Neronian villa,, returning after so many 
centuries to astonish the world. The 
singular and romantic circumstances un- 
der which this last discovery came to 
light contributed to render it, if possible, 
even more interesting. 

The night of December 26, 1878, the 
wind rose and lashed the sea into enor- 
mous waves, which broke on the prom- 
ontory of Anzio toward the “Arco 
Muto,” where, as we have already said, 
the imperial villa rose twenty centuries 


~ago. The impetus of the sea bore away 


earth, sand and stones, so that the morn- 
ing after the first rays of the rising sun 
revealed to the astonished inhabitants of 
the village new walls of a large hall, and 
in a niche, standing erect, the statue of a 
maiden in all its pristine beauty of .line 
and color, This work was examined by 
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the most celebrated connoisseurs in 
Rome, who pronounced it to be of un- 
dreamed of beauty. The statue in Greek 
marble, white and little transparent, is 
five and a-half feet high, and rests on a 
plinth which in Roman times evidently 
stood in a hollow base. The statue is 
formed of two pieces, one including the 
whole body from the upper hem of the 
drapery to the feet, the other the head 
and the right shoulder. On the whole it 
is well preserved, the extreme tip of the 
nose, the right forearm and a part of the 
left arm only being missing. There is 
also lacking half of the plate she is car- 
rying, which was resting on the left fore- 
arm, and several of the objects which 
were upon it. The motive of the 
statue is singular and absolutely unique 
among the an- 
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On the plate is a roll which was at first 
believed to be a parchment or papyrus, 
but Professor Furtwangler has demon- 
strated with absolute certainty that it is 
a rolled sacrificial band. This interpre- 
tation, the importance of which, as we 
shall see, is very great for the solving of 
the mystery of the subject of the statue, 
is justified not only by the form of the 
roll and the concavity of the ends, but 
also by its size. There is also on the 
plate a branch or wreath of laurel or 
olive, and a small base on which is the 
paw of a wild animal and the beginning 
of another; thus evidently this plinth 
supported a little tripod. Altho the left 
arm is missing, the use to which it was 
put is easily understood, helped by 
fragments of laurel which were 

found near the 





tiques which have 
come down to us. 
It represents a 
young woman 
clothed in the 
chiton, which has 
slipped from the 
right shoulder 
and which, with 
the high girdle, 
supports the 
breast. She also 
wears a mantle 
which drapes the 
figure and is 
wound about the 
waist in such a 
way as to scarce- 
ly cover the hip, 
and passing to 
the left side is 
apparently held 
in place by the 
elbow. The girl 
rests on her left 
foot, while the 
right leg, free 
and straight, 
seems in ‘the act 
of taking a quick 
step forward. 
The head is in- 
clined to the left 
shoulder, with 
the eyes fixed ,on 
the objects which 








figure. It is 
abundantly evi- 
dent that she was 
in the act of 
either laying 
down or raising 
a wreath of lau- 
rel or olive. 
From the move- 
ment of the girl 
it is seen that the 
statue was con- 
ceived in relation 
to another figure 
which __ probably 
was meeting her 
In the work of 
the drapery and 
especially in the 
distinction be- 
tween the chiton 
and the mantle, 
the artist showed 
a really singular 
ability, and it is 
worthy of note 
that the whole 
figure, even down 
to the folds of 
the draperies, is 
executed in such 
a way that the 
eye is always at- 
tracted to the 
point on which 
the girl’s atten- 








she is carrying. 
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tion is concen- 
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trated, i. ¢., the objects on the plate. It 
cannot be said that the artist has made 
the drapery more important than the 
body, but at the same time it certainly 


is not less so. The sculptor, however, ° 


has revealed all his art in the beautiful 
head of the girl. It is slightly turned, 
as I said before, toward the left shoulder, 
while the hair, not too voluminous or too 
long, but smooth and light, is arranged 
with great simplicity, rolled above the 
ears from the back of the neck to the 
forehead, the head in this way joining 
the neck without sharp lines. The oval 
of the face, pure but not too long, the 
forehead smooth but powerful, the chin 
strong, and the eyelids accentuated, give 
to this face a something not masculine, 
but still scarcely feminine; something 
which, preserving the lineaments of a 
feminine figure, renders it firm and 
strong, taking away all delicacy and soft- 
ness. 

In the whole figure the beauty of the 
composition is equaled by the perfection 
of the material execution. The sculptor 
knew how to get from the marble every 
shade of difference between hair and 
flesh, between flesh and drapery, and 
knew how to gain effect cleverly, concen- 
trating the greatest care and diligence on 
the dominant parts, leaving the others in 
shadow, which reveals the sure and ma- 
ture artist who has executed an original 
work. 

Not even the most illustrious art crit- 
ics have attempted to give a name to the 
author of this masterpiece. Only Pro- 
fessor Klein has suggested Praxiteles, 
while Professors Altmann and Amelung 
have demonstrated that it is impossible 
to name him, because the statue is some- 
thing new, really original at the time of 
its creation, so that it can only be desig- 
nated as one of the best Greek works, 
especially among those of Asia Minor. 
Others, among them the illustrious Pro- 
fessor Loewy, think it should be put 
down to that great period of art which 
flourished in Rome at the beginning of 
the Empire, to which period the studied 
elegance of the work belongs, a classical 
reminiscence of the art of Praxiteles. If 
this hypothesis were true the value of 
the Anzio statue would be greatly added 
to, given the increasing importance which 
the art of the Roman period, until now 
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so obscured, is taking every day in the 
study of art and archeology, and given 
also the scarcity of original works of the 
beginning of the Empire. 

What does the statue represent? 

This question has been left to the last 
because of its difficulty and the contro- 
versies over it. With this statue all is 
mystery—the way in which it came to 
light, the sculptor, and what it repre- 
sents. 

Professor Rosa, the well-known anti- 
quarian, who was the first to see and 
appreciate the statue, judged it to be a 
priestess of the worship of Fortuna 
Gemina Anziate, a divinity which, as is 
seen by the name, had a temple at Anzio 
and a special worship. 

Altmann sees in it a priestess of 
Apollo of Patara, in Licia, attributing 
the remains of the little feline paw to the 
small figure of a lion, the animal sacred 
to that god; but as there are indubitable 
signs of the remains of a tripod this in- 
terpretation cannot be sustained. 

Amelung contends that it is a poetess 
in the act of consecrating her crown of 
victory to a divinity, but he began with 
the hypothesis that the object on the plate 
was a roll of parchment, which further 
study showed to be untenable. 

The fact is that the sacred emblems 
are completely wanting to this figure, 
and it is only a superficial observation 
which could have pronounced them to be 
such. 

Can the statue instead be, for example, 
a Sibyl? This cannot be totally ex- 
cluded, but in this case the attributes 
which are known to us in the most cele- 
brated statues and pictures of the Sibyls 
are lacking. 

Furtwangler, acknowledged by all as 
most competent in art criticism, from his 
belief that the roll on the plate is a sacri- 
ficial band, deduces that the statue repre- 
sents a sacrificial figure or an attendant 
at the sacrifice; and this opinion is con- 
firmed by other signs—the form of the 
sandals, composed of a sole and strap, 
which is too simple and modest for a 
priestess or a poetess; also one foot is 
quite free from the drapery with a cer- 
tain carelessness, the chiton leaves the 
shoulder bare, and the mantle is rolled 
about the waist without any preoccupa- 
tion as to elegance ; it would seem almost 

















that the artist had taken special pains to 
demonstrate that his figure was walking 
and moving without impediment. All 
these points apparently prove that the 
illustrious German archeologist is in the 
right, and that the Anzio statue does not 
represent, as has up to the present been 
supposed, a priestess, who would have 
been in a more solemn and dignified pose. 
but one of the virgins attached to the 
sacrifice, who, because of her office, has 
to be quick and ready with the sacrificial] 
attributes for the priest or priestess. This 
hypothesis explains the position of the 
right forearm and the concentration of 
the attention of the girl on the plate; she 
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was perhaps lifting a crown or olive 
branch for the one who was sacrificing 
to the god, and as the virgin had no 
office other. than to help and supply the 
objects of the cult, she shows her ear- 
nestness in the action. 

Finally, it may be added that the beau- 
tiful statue owned by Prince Lancellotti, 
who is the proprietor of the land where 
it was found, was to have been bought 
by the Italian Government for 450,000 
francs, but now some difficulties have 
come to the front, as it seems that the 
Government itself claims the statue, say- 
ing that it was found on the shore and 
that the shore belongs to the state. 

Rome, Itatry. 


Concerning King, Lords and Commons 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


public in these islands is turned 

for the most part to the visit of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra to 
Ireland. The welcome given to the King 
and Queen everywhere during the visit 
has been of the most enthusiastic nature, 
and I feel well assured that the enthu- 
siasm is, on the whole, not merely gen- 
uine, but actually national in its- char- 
acter. There may, of course, be sections 
among the Irish population who have 
grown into a positive distrust of every- 
thing British, and a feeling that an Eng- 
lish monarch can only be a representative 
of England’s oppression directed against 
Ireland. But these sections, I feel well 
assured, are very limited in numbers and 
in influence, and I am convinced that 
among the great mass of the Irish popu- 
lation, and even of the Irish Nationalists, 
there has always been a firm hope that 
with King Edward’s coming to the 
throne there has come a sovereign whose 
sincere purpose it is to make Ireland a 
free, contented, and prosperous partner in 
the British Empire. The large majority 
of the Irish people would be well content 
with such a partnership, a partnership 
like that which Scotland has long en- 


J UST ‘at present the attention of the 


joyed, like that which is now enjoyed by 
the Canadian and Australasian colonies. 
Ireland demands, has long demanded 
and will soon have with the full sanction 
and approval of King Edward VII, a 
National Parliament for the domestic 
government of her own people by the 
legislation of her own representatives. I 
cannot but believe that the establishment 
of such a Parliament will meet with 
nothing but approval from the present 
sovereign of this Empire. There is a 
general feeling of the same kind thru- 
out the great mass of the Irish people, 
and we are all inclined to regard the 
present visit of King Edward as auspi- 
cious of some such near solution of our 
national troubles. 

Just before starting on his visit to 
Ireland, King Edward performed an act 
which cannot but be regarded as an in- 
dication of a sympathy with Irish Na- 
tional sentiment even where that senti- 
ment has now and then made itself 
known by acts of direct opposition to ex- 
isting British laws. The King sent a 
complete pardon to Arthur Lynch, the 
distinguished and highly gifted Irish Na- 
tionalist who fought against England in 
the South African War, was sentenced to 
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death in consequence, but was released 
from the extreme penalty of the law, was 
imprisoned for a term of years, and 
afterward held in a sort of mitigated 
captivity. The King has now as a pre- 
lude to his Irish visit given to Arthur 
Lynch his full and absolute freedom. No 
one can possibly doubt that when King 
Edward proclaimed this act of pardon he 
did so with the object, among other 
objects, of expressing to the people of 
Ireland his hope and his belief that the 
causes for rebel- 


/ 
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different from any which it could have 
had while he was not yet the crowned 
representative of the Empire. 

The whole course of political move- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland has 
undergone a change destined to be mem- 
orable in our history, a change of which 
it is impossible as yet to foreshadow the 
full influence. That change is found in 
the formation of an independent and a 
powerful Labor party inside the House 
of Commons. We have had for many 


years some repre- — 





lious movements in 
Ireland belong al- 
ready to the past. 
I feek therefore 
well assured — that 
the King and 
Queen will be met 
all thru Ireland 
with an_ enthusi- 
astic welcome. 
Every educated 
and intelligent 
Englishman is now 
ready to admit that 
the government of 
Ireland by Eng- 
land down to the 
accession of Queen 
Victoria and even 
for some years 
after was such as 
must have kept in 
constant rebellion 
any-people who did 
not “lack gall to 
make oppression 
bitter.” I do not 
need to go over the 








sentatives of labor 
in that House—we 
have had_ these 
since the extension 
of the franchise 
gave to working- 
men the. opportu- 
nity of voting for a 
candidate of their 
own choice and of 
their own order. 
But only of very 
recent years has 
there been estab- 
lished in the House 
of Commons a 
regular avowed 
and independent 
Labor party con- 
siderable enough 
in numbers to af- 
fect any party di- 
vision in the 
House and acting 
when occasion re- 
quires with espe- 
cial or even with 
exclusive regard to 








old sad story of that 


the interests of 


oppression, and I THE KING. their own order. 
only touch upon Such a party is 
it with the object of showing that now prominent in the House, and 
England always had it in her it acts as independently of all other 
power to make Ireland a_ contented parties as the Irish Nationalists do, and 


sharer in her imperial system, and that 
the time has now arrived when the sov- 
ereign and the great majority of the 
English people are desirous that such a 
free and contented partnership shall be 
established. King Edward has, of 
course, when. Prince of Wales, paid sev- 
eral visits to Ireland before, and was al- 
ways well received there, but his going 
to Ireland at the present time is signifi- 
cant of a meaning and purpose entirely 


it makes its influence felt on the con- 
stituencies and on the country as well as 
on the parliamentary assembly. 

_ A remarkable illustration of this. new 
influence was given lately in the case of 
the Jarrow election, where four candi- 
dates were set up in contest, one repre- 
senting the Liberal party, a second the 
Conservatives, a third the Irish Nation- 
alists, and the fourth the Labor party. 
Every effort was made by the leaders of 

















those several parties to win success for 
their candidate. The Prime Minister 
recommended the Liberal candidate; Mr. 
John Redmond spoke for the National- 
ist; the Conservative leaders did all they 
could for the man of their own political 
views, and when the poll was taken it 
was found that the Labor candidate had 
been elected by a decisive majority. 

It has to be borne in mind by ob- 
servers in general that there is nothing 
revolutionary, according to the ordinary 
and more formidable sense of the word, 
in the purposes 
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coming of this new party with gratifica- 


tion, with hope and with confidence. 
The interests of the working classes 
were left too long in our legislative sys- 
tem to be merely the care of the en- 
lightened, high-principled and far-seeing 
few who could turn their attention and 
give their support to those interests as 
they might do:to any other philanthropic 
work. Now and henceforward the in- 
terests of the working classes may be 
trusted to take care of themselves, and 
they will make their claims an important 

condition, a condi- 





and the demands 
of the Labor party. 
It is not neces- 
sarily a Socialist 
party, nor does it 
proclaim or sug- 
gest any projects 
of attack upon 
throne and altar 
or upon private 
property such as 
one would natural- 
ly associate with 
the representatives 
of the laboring 
masses in some 
Continental _ politi- 
cal movement. 
One of the most 
distinguished, 
most influential 
and most capable 
representatives of 
the Labor party is 
John Burns, who 
now holds an im- 
portant place in the 
Cabinet of the 








tion which cannot 
be left out of ac- 
count, in every 
election and in ev- 
ery political move- 


ment. 

Thus far the in- 
terests of labor 
have received but 
small encourage- 
ment, where po- 
litical interests are 
concerned, from 
the Conservative 


party, but I cannot 
help believing that 
the Conservatives 
will soon find it 
convenient to make 
some efforts to- 
ward securing the 
help of the Labor 
party in this or 
that division in 
the House of Com- 
mons or. election 
in one of the con- 
stituencies. We see 








present Liberal 
Ministry. Every- 
body who knows John ‘Burns or 
knows anything about him must feel 
well satisfied that laws worth having 
and order deserving of the name could 
not have a more sincere supporter than 
is found in him. 

But none the less do we find a mem- 
orable era created in our whole system 
of administration by the existence of an 
independent and a cohesive Labor party 
established in our representative assem- 
bly. I need perhaps hardly tell my read- 
ers that I for myself regard the up- 
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the opening of a 
new political era. 
The Liberal Ministers have their work 
very distinctly cut out for them during 
the approaching sessions. That work, 
indeed, has been announced and pro- 
claimed from the hour of their coming 
into office, but we have learned lately 
what the precise course of action is to 
be. The next two sessions we are ex- 


plicitly given to understand will see the 
work disposed of one way or other for 
the time, and then comes the appeal to 
the country. The Government proposes in 
the next session to deal with the licens- 
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ing laws, concerning which there is cer- 
tain to be an impassioned struggle be- 
tween the advocates of temperance and 
all those, the brewers, the distillers and 
the publicans, whose interests are in- 
volved in the making and the selling of 
wines and spirits and ales, and I need 
hardly say that among the brewers and 
distillers are many men of great wealth 
and widely spread influence. 

Then in the following session the Gov- 
ernment will enter definitely on the pol- 
icy which is directed toward the abolition 
of the controlling power exercised by the 


House of Lords over the decisions of © 


the representative chamber. On the re- 
sult of this effort, whatever that imme- 
diate result may be, the Government will 
appeal to the country and ask the con- 
stituencies of these islands whether or 
not they approve of that policy. Even 
tho the Government policy should be sus- 
tained, as it unquestionably will by a 
great majority in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues are none the less de- 
termined to give the whole electorate of 
these kingdoms an opportunity of at once 
pronouncing upon it. There hardly can 
be any doubt that the constituencies will 
emphatically sustain the policy of the 
Liberal Government, and the result will 
be that this country will at last be set 
free from the over-ruling power of a 
second chamber, which is absolutely irre- 
sponsible to the people of these coun- 
tries. The House of Lords will then be- 
come in some form or other just such a 
Senate or second chamber as most other 
countries have, a Senate directly re- 
sponsible to the sovereign authority of 
the people. The Government of the Lib- 
eral statesmen who accomplish this great 
change in our legislative system will be 
at least as memorable in history as that 
of the government who compelled Wil- 
liam IV to pass the great reform 
measure of 1832. 

I have seen a letter addressed to the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT by a Scot- 
tish gentleman who finds fault with my 
using the words “England’s Parliament” 
and the “English Parliament” to describe 
our legislative institution. The writer 
contends that there is no such thing as 
an English Parliament, and that it ought 
to be spoken of as the British Parliament, 
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inasmuch as it represents Scotland as 
well as England, and that it ought there- 
fore to be described as the British Par- 
liament. I quite admit that the words 
“English Parliament” do not strictly 
and properly describe our legislative in- 
stitution, but then the writer of the let- 
ter seems to forget that “British Parlia- 
ment” would also be an inadequate de- 
scription. The official title of our legis- 
lative body is “The Imperial Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” and my 
critic will see that his phrase “British 
Parliament” is likewise an inadequate 
and imperfect title. The truth is, how- 
ever, that I wrote according to the fash- 
ion we adopt in ordinary speaking and 
writing and without taking the pains to 
use terms of strictly technical accuracy. 
My American readers I well knew would 
quite understand what was meant by 
“England’s Parliament,” and would not 
for a: moment imagine that I was wilfully 
neglecting the rightful claims of Scot- 
land and of Ireland. 

I mentioned in my last letter that 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus had just 
published a new volume of their series 
of Color Books. This volume, called 
“The Color of London,” is illustrated by 
the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino. It 
has an introduction by M. H. Spielmann, 
the well-known art critic and author of 
many books on art. The book itself is 
written by Mr. W. J. Loftie, and gives 
an extremely interesting account of 
London from early times to the present. 
The pictures by the Japanese artist are 
wonderfully clever, and reproduces ex- 
actly both the color and the atmosphere 
of London—the peculiar atmosnhere, the 
haze, which seems over everything there 
quite apart from fog or mist, and which 
sometimes makes the color look even 
more vivid. It has a beauty of its own 
quite distinct from that of any other 
great city, and nowhere have I seen it 
better conveyed than in some of these 
pictures. The essay by the artist him- 
self is one of the most interesting im- 
pressions of London I have read. He 


has a great appreciation of our metrop- 
olis and much sympathy with its history 
and its people,and even the few criticisms 
he makes are in a sympathetic spirit. The 
essay is charmingly written, and adds 
greatly to the interest of this book. 


Lonpon, ENGLanp.. 














Our Co-operative Country Home 


BY MILES ROBERTS 


S the population becomes each year 
A more and more congested in the 


cities and the demands of busi- 
ness and social duties more exacting, the 
necessity for relaxation and rest is in- 
creasingly apparent. Thus it has come 
about that almost every other person one 
meets is looking for a place in the coun- 
try where he can get away for a time 
and enjoy what Nature has in store, 
without a thought for the demands of 
business or society, or even of the daily 
newspaper. While these changes are go- 
ing on in the city, the exact reverse is 
true of the country districts. The hills 
of New England and Northern New 
York are being abandoned by the tillers 
of the soil to such an extent that the 
price of farm lands has been steadily go- 
ing down, until now in many places large 
tracts of land can be had with good 
buildings on them at $4, $5 and $6 per 
acre, so that it would seem that all who 
desire may have homes of their own for 
the summer months amid attractive sur- 
roundings. 

The trouble and expense of keeping up 
an individual place, however, is so con- 
siderable that the writer and four 
friends, after carefully going over the 
matter, decided to try a co-operative 
camp. We located at Tolland, Hampden 
County, Mass., where we found a town- 
ship having an area of upward of 18,000 
acres with a population of some 250 per- 
sons and less than 50 voters in the entire 
township. The country is rolling, with 
an elevation of from 1,400 to.1,800 feet 
above sea level, covered largely with 
growing timber of white pine, sugar 
maple, hemlock, beech and oak, with an 
abundance of mountain laurel and blue- 
berries on the upland pastures. Here we 
found one of the prettiest of mountain 
lakes, covering an area of some 300 acres, 
around which we bought 1,300 acres of 
land, at a cost of but $5 per acre. There 
was a good farmhouse on the property, 
with barns and other buildings, all in 
good repair. Another house and barn 





~making eight men 
additional accommodations had to be pro- 


near the lake were also purchased, and 
these were converted into a comfortable 
tho modest clubhouse, at an expense of 
some $1,200. This afforded ample ac- 
commodation for several years, as not 
more than two families were ordinarily 
at the camp together. Some members 
would be there for trout fishing in the 
spring; others for the summer vacation 
or for the fall shooting; while others en- 
joy fishing thru the ice for pickerel or 
the winter sports of sleigh riding, snow- 
shoeing and tramping thru the fields and 
forests for partridge or hare, or for the 


. mere love of the country and the wild- 


ness and restfulness of the place. 
Last summer, however, three other 
friends were inte to join the camp, 
¢ s in all, and as 


vided, the time seemed ripe for carry- 
ing out the original plan of having indi- 
vidual lodges. Accordingly, three bun- 
galows are being built by members on 
the shores of the lake, another on a 
mountain top four miles away, and the 
trees are already cut for a log cabin, to 
be built in the autumn. The houses will 
all contain large fireplaces, which are 
much appreciated on rainy days and cool 
evenings, and will cost from $750 to 
$2,000 each, the former for a two-story 
shingled bungalow, 26 feet by 30 feet, 
with an 8-foot veranda on three sides, 
built without a cellar. Native pine and 
hemlock are used in the construction, ex- 
cept for the flooring and partitions, 
which are of North Carolina pine. The 
rooms are not ceiled, the studs and 
sheathing boards being simply planed 
and stained. The latter builds -a house, 
30 feet by 53 feet, ceiled thruout, with 
cemented cellar walls and native beech 
flooring. 

Our first purchase was made seven 
years ago. Since then the preserve has 
been enlarged to upward of 3,000 acres, 
and the individual members have ac- 
quired nearly as many more, making a 
total area of some 6,000 acres, or over 
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NEAR SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 


The land around this lake, 1,500 feet above sea level, cost $5 per acre. 


Here we found one of the 


prettiest of mountain lakes, covering an area of 300 acres, around which we bought 1,300 acres of land. 


9 square miles of territory. These were 
purchased at prices varying from less 
than a dollar up to $6 an acre, with the 
exception of one farm of 60 acres, which 
it was necessary to obtain to round out 
the tract, and that fact known to the 
owner; $800 was paid for this piece. 
One tract of 280 acres was bought at a 
sheriff’s sale for $250; another farm of 
300 acres that formerly kept sixty head 
of stock was actually abandoned by the 
owner, and one of the club members got 
it for the preserve for the amount due 
on the mortgage—about $1,200. An- 
other farm of 300 acres was bought for 
$400, and after selling enough standing 
timber from 15. acres of it to pay for the 
place, the club sold the farm itself for 
$1,200 to one who appreciated the view 
which it. commanded. . This farm was 
detached from the rest of the tract and 
therefore not. required for the preserve. 
Another farm of 350 acres was bought 
for $800, with a good house on it, and 
others at similarly low prices, tho $4 and 





$5 were about the average prices paid. 
Some of these farms have since been sold 
or traded off, until the estate is now in 
one compact tract surrounding the lake. 
Here we are endeavoring to build up a 
great white pine forest and game pre- 
serve, where we can go with our friends 
at all seasons of the year for rest and 
recreation, at a minimum of expense. 
As the simplest way of holding title 
to and managing the property, a corpora- 
tion was organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, our home State, and 
the necessary officers and directors 
elected, all of whom serve without sal- 
ary. Each member subscribed for five 
shares of stock, which gave an owner- 
ship of $500 in the property, in addition 
to which he pays $10 semi-annual dues, 
and is given a deed to a camp site if he 
cares to build. Board and produce from 
the farm are furnished at cost. A gar- 
den is planted each year, and the camp 
has its own dairy, horses, oxen and farm 
utensils, as well as maple sugar and 
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syrup from the sugar bush. An ample 
supply of ice is gathered, the streams and 
lakes are stocked with fish, and every- 
thing possible is done for the con- 
venience and comfort of members and 
their guests, who naturally become more 
and more attached to the place each year. 
They enjoy the freedom and complete 
absence of everything that reminds one 
of the city; they like to ride and boat; 
to wander thru fields and woodland 
paths or stroll along the shaded shores 
of the lake; they love the birds and trees 
and know many of them by name; they 
enjoy searching for rare flowers, mush- 
rooms and mineral specimens. They de- 
light to view the fields of laurel in full 
bloom, the great white birches by the 
lake, the sugar maples towering a hun- 
dred feet overhead, the stately pines and 
hemlocks, the smooth gray trunks of the 
beech, the fiery red berries of the moun- 
tain ash and holly, the coloring of the 
foliage in the autumn. They love the 
rocks and hills, the lake and streams. 
They enjoy it all, and the more so be- 
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cause they have an ownership in it. 
Wood roads are being cleared thru 
the forests and around the lake, as the 
men have time to spare from other work, 
to serve as drives and bridle paths, as- 
well as to make easy: access to all parts 
of the preserve. A few acres of young 
pines have been planted at a cost of 
about $8 per acre, in addition to the large 
tracts of natural pine forests. The latter 
are being thinned under the direction of 
competent foresters, sent out from the 
Bureau of Forestry of the Department 
of Agriculture, without expense to the 
owners. These thinnings are made for 
the good of the forests, and to make 
them more attractive as well, as the re- 
moval of some of the trees gives more 
light to those remaining and enables 
them to grow more rapidly and to more 
perfect form. These thinnings are made 
whenever the timber to be cut out is of 
sufficient value to pay a profit over and 
above the cost of removal. In one grove 
of pine 25 per cent. of the trees were’ 
taken out, and these produced a net in- 
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From Country Life in America. 


COTTAGE AND ANNEX. 
“A farm house and barn near the lake were converted into a comfortable tho modest club house at an 
expense of some $1,200.” 
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come of $4 per 1,000 feet board measure. 
Such thinnings will be continued each 
year, and should yield an ever-increasing 
revenue, until a net annual return of at 
- least $2 or $3 per acre from all properly 
treated forest lands is reached. Some of 
the best of the land is kept in grass and 
pasture, but the greater part is allowed 
to grow up to forest, which in the long 
run is the most profitable use to which it 
can be put. Timber today is worth al- 
most twice what it was when the first 


than the timber on it is worth, for the 
average farmer knows little of the value 
of standing timber. And then, too, as 
one family sees a neighboring farm sold 
and the home broken up, they, too, want 
to sell, with the result that these hill 
farms are the more rapidly being aban- 
doned. What is to be the future of 
these places? Plainly one of two things. 
Either the foreigner is to come in and 
occupy them, as he has already done in 
many other places, or they are to be- 

















From Country Life in America. 


FIREPLACE IN THE CLUB HOUSE ANNEX. 
Built of native stone with a rough hewn log of red maple as a mantel. 


purchase was made, and the price -will 
certainly make even greater advance be- 
cause of the ruthless way in which the 
forest-covered hills of the country are 
being denuded; yet these farms can be 
bought today as cheaply as then, tho the 
timber on them is worth double. 

To the farmer who is advancing in 
years the constant fight against the en- 
croachment of bushes and forests on the 
pastures and meadows is a hard one, and 
he finally gives up the unequal task and 
offers his farm for sale, often for less 


come the recreation ground for the resi- 
dents of the cities, and especially for 
those who spent their childhood days 
among the hills and are ever glad to re- 
turn whenever opportunity is presented. 
To these what matters it if the roadsides 
do grow up to bushes? It makes driv- 
ing all the more delightful. If old 
houses become abandoned and untenant- 
able they are easily taken down or sold 
for what the timbers in them are worth, 
and lilac and raspberry grow up around 
the spot, and with a clump of cinnamon 
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roses or a bed of tansy are soon the only 
reminder that a house once stood there, 
for nature quickly heals all wounds. 
What if the old back pasture or the 
meadow does grow up to pines? It can 
produce nothing more profitable or that 
more delights the eye. What if the old 
family burying-ground does grow up to 
balsam fir, seeded from trees planted 
years ago by loving hands? Is it not in 
keeping with the rest of the landscape 
and emblematic of rest? What if the 
hill pastures do grow up to blueberries ; 
can anything be more luscious than those 
berries when picked and eaten off the 
bushes after a tramp thru the fields? 

Such is Tolland—an ideal spot for a 
summer vacation—a place that becomes 
more attractive to the nature lover each 
year, where there is not a store, saloon 
or public house of any kind, other than 
the one-room town hall and the meeting- 
house on the top of the hill, where na- 
ture is taking possession of everything, 
where the winters are long and bleak, 
and the snow comes early and stays late, 
where’ the summers are delightfully cool. 
Who shall say that this last is not what 
these hills are best fitted for? The mem- 
bers of the camp believe it is, and are 
solving for themselves the problem of 
the summer vacation for the whole fam- 
ily. Each member has his own cabin 
or bungalow if he likes, as well as the 
use of the club house, and the farm 
house is always open for the children 
who desire to spend a holiday there. A 
competent superintendent, with the 
necessary assistants, look after the place, 
the planting of gardens and field crops, 
the care of the dairy and horses, the 
gathering and selling of products, or the 
shipment to members of apples, potatoes, 
maple syrup and sugar, or other winter 
supplies. He is always on the place to 
care for the buildings and look after the 
thousand and one things on a large es- 
tate, all of which is left as nearly as 
possible as nature made it. 

We started in a small way, and have 
never attempted great things. We found 
one man who owned about a thousand 
acres of land on the shores of the lake, 
the rest of the shore front being owned 
by other parties. -He was getting along in 
years and wanted to sell. We agreed to 
buy his place if he would first get the 


remaining tracts bordering on the lake. 
This he did with no great difficulty, and 
we signed a contract with him for the 
entire tract, paying $200 on the signing 
of the agreement and $600 upon deliv- 
ery of the deed. A mortgage was 
given for the balance, and this we 
agreed to pay off in annual instalments 
of $600. Other farms have been bought 
on like favorable terms. The mortgages 
on the 3,000 acres of the preserve now 
aggregate less than $2,000. We hired 
an energetic man who had _-been brought 
up and married in the place as supefin- 
tendent and farmer. We paid him $30 
per month, which was subsequently in- 
creased to $35. He worked for us for 
three years as faithfully as he could have 
done for himself, until the lure of town 
life and its educational advantages for 
his daughter, as well as the higher wages 
offered by some one else, won him away 
from us. Fora couple of years we were 
not so fortunate in finding a man who 
would work as faithfully in our absence 
to fill his place, with the result that dur- 
ing this period little was done on the es- 
tate in the way of farming or improve- 
ment. 

After this we found another man who 
had always lived in a neighboring town 
and therefore understood farming in that 
section, whom we were glad to engage. 
He has done good and faithful work, 
and_we trust that we shall not have to 
make a change for many years to come. 
He has one helper the year round, and 
engages additional men in haying time 
and as needed. We have not undertaken 
to raise much produce for sale, but sim- 
ply to take care of the property and 
produce sufficient for our own consump- 
tion. Considerable standing grass is sold 
and some hay, as well as surplus potatoes 
and apples, and occasionally some butter. 
The privilege of picking blueberries on 
some of the pastures also brings in a lit- 
tle revenue. The chief income from the 
place, however, is from the sale of lum- 
ber, and so soon as we are properly 
equipped to handle it should prove very 
profitable. For the first few years we 
made arrangements with a family to 
move into the club house and board mem- 
bers at an agreed upon price, but of late 
years, with the aid of a housekeeper and 
cook and the necessary help, we have run 
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the club house ourselves during the sum- 
mer season, members being cared for at 
the farm house when there during the 
winter. Each spring we ascertain as 
nearly as possible the number that will 
be at the club during the summer, and 
make our arrangements accordingly. In 
other words, we are organized in such a 
way that we can at any time extend or 
curtail our arrangements and expenses to 
meet such demands as will be made upon 
us. 

It is not our desire to make this a place 
of fashion. We do not want a big hotel 
or crowds of people. That would de- 
stroy the charm of the place. It is rather 
our aim to make this a place where we 
can go and throw off the conventional- 
ities of city life and enjoy rational sports 
in a rational way—where, in the words 
of another, we can do as we like, when 
we like and in the way we like. 

There is another successful co-opera- 
tive club (described by Mr. Emigh in 
THE INDEPENDENT some years since), in 
the southerly part of the township, and 
the friendly relations and co-operation in 
matters of public improvement existing 
between the two suggest some of the ad- 
vantages that would result from clubs 
with similar aims locating in sections by 
themselves, in effect, establishing club 
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communities, where large sections and 
even townships could be taken for pre- 
serves, in which natural conditions would 
prevail for the native game, and pheas- 
ants and other desirable species could 
be introduced with better chance of suc- 
cess, because of the large area in which 
game of all kinds would be protected and 
fed thru the winter, if necessary. Wild 
rice would be planted in the numerous 
small ponds over a larger area to attract 
wild ducks, which would breed here in 


greater numbers were more food thus 


furnished ; larger areas of buckwheat and 
sunflowers would be planted and left 
ungarnered for quail and _ pheasants. 
Many trout ponds and lakes would be 
restored as of old by throwing embank- 
ments across narrow valleys and streams 
where opposing hills formerly met and 
formed a natural lake, the beds of which 
are now easily discernible. Much can be 
done in this direction by an individual 
club, but if a number of preserves were 
grouped together with a total area of, 
say, 25,000, 50,000 or even 100,000 acres, 
which could be obtained here and in 
many other parts of New England, the 
resulting benefits to the members of the 
several clubs would be multiplied many 
times over, as all would share to a large 
extent in the success of each. 


ToLianp, Mass. ” 
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One of Many 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD 


None sought for beauty in that rugged face, 
Her form revealed no subtle lines of grace, 
But in the quiet of her fearless look 

One read the life, as in an open book. 


Sorrow had walked with her; she shunned despair. 
Love drew the poison from gray thorns of care. 
Close to her staff of strength the helpless clung, 
While little bells of Hope about them rung. 


A lovely woman, on Life’s common street, 
Where myriads go, who never pause to greet, 
She has no record in the Hall of Fame, 

But lips grow tender as they speak her name. 


LruNswick, Me. 
































Statehood for Oklahoma? 


BY GRANT FOREMAN, 


[Since this article was written by a very capable onlooker in Oklahoma the President has 
ordered a census to bring evidence as to the charge of the gerrymander.—Ep1Tor.] 


CONSTITUTION for the pro- 
posed new State of Oklahoma 
has been framed, but there is a 
serious question whether it will ever be 
submitted to a vote of the people; and 
whether, if submitted, it will be ratified 
by the people and, if ratified, whether it 
will be approved by the President. The 
sense in which the approval of the Presi- 
dent is used here refers to the legal re- 
quirement that after it is ratified by the 
people, the President must issue a procla- 
mation announcing that the constitution 
conforms in every respect to the enab- 
ling act before statehood shall be an ac- 
complished fact. The reason that the 
answers to these questions are obscured 
by doubt is to be found largely in the ac- 
tions of the Constitutional Convention 
and the character of the instrument 
brought forth by it. 
The election held on November 6th, 
1906, resulted in. the selection of 99 
Democrats and 13 Republicans as mem- 


bers of the Constitutional Convention. - 
These figures were pointed to as dispos- 


ing of all doubt that politically as well as 
geographically, Oklahoma is to be not 
only a Southern State but part of the 
solid South. 

In preparing the way for the admis- 
sion of the State of Oklahoma, Congress 
was engaged in a task differing from all 
previous efforts. Oklahoma will be the 
first Southern State admitted to the 


Union since the admission of Texas, over 


sixty years ago. In the admission of the 
Western States no such diverse interests 
and sentiments have been found as exist 
in the new State of Oklahoma. For 
many years the administration of affairs 
in Indian Territory, and to a less extent 
in Oklahoma Territory, has been placed 
in the hands of Federal appointees. 

In the effort to protect the Indians in 
their treaty rights the Administration has 
not made friends with a large number 
of people who have crowded into this 


beautiful and fertile country, and have 
developed it into a great civilized com- 
munity ripe for statehood. Congress es- 
sayed an enabling act under which it was 
believed the various interests could get 
together. The energy and wealth of the 
newcomers would find healthful encour- 
agement. The Indians would be pro- 
tected in their property and suffrage 
would be secured to the negroes. And 
an acceptable constitution would be 
framed. But the result has not justified 
the hopes of Congress. ~ 

The making of the constitution was a 
great undertaking and a delicate one, but 
the members of the convention did not 
rise to the occasion. A more tactless 
handling of the great responsibility can 
hardly be imagined. If the members of 
the convention had exercised the degree 
of sagacity expected of them, they would 
have endeavored to limit their critics and 
the opponents of the constitution to the 
inevitable disgruntled interests, and not 
needlessly add numbers and strength to 
force that is bound in any event to com- 
bat statehood and good government. 

They would have reflected that Con- 
gress and the President were not over- 
joyed at the prospect of the admission 
of Democratic Oklahoma; that if they 
would succeed, they must so conduct 
themselves as to make friends at Wash- 
ington rather than to alienate those they 
had; that they must not lay themselves 
open to attack by Republican opponents 
of statehood, and they would have 
profited by the experience of other States 
whose admission was opposed by influ- 
ential forces at Washington. 

But such considerations were not for 
them. They seemed to assume that as 
the enabling act was passed the bars 
were down for good and nothing could 
keep the State out of the Union. 

Foolish demagogy was forecasted in 
the campaign; most of the Democratic 
candidates pledged themselves that if 
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elected, they would vote to incorporate 
in the constitution provision for negro 
disfranchisement and Jim-Crow cars, tho 
these things were expressly prohibited 
by the enabling act as well as by the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and in- 
credible as it may seem, in view of cer- 
tain defeat for the constitution, if such 
a provision were included, most of the 
candidates meant to keep their promises 
and they would have succeeded but for 
warnings from Democratic leaders in 
Washington. And when the question 
was decided on the floor of the conven- 
tion after days of debate, the vote was a 
close one. 

With consistent stupidity the members 
exhibited sectional prejudice in the con- 
vention by arguing long and earnestly 
against including in the constitution of 
the new State a provision recognizing the 
Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law of the land, tho such a pro- 
vision was expressly required by the 
enabling act. On the vote, however, the 
opponents were defeated and the pro- 
vision was incorporated in the constitu- 
tion. 

Such acts, which are not recorded in 
the constitution, but are not the less a 
matter of history, naturally disappointed 
and estranged many friends of the new 
State, Democrats as well as Republicans, 
who are inclined to question whether 
such sentiments accord with the obliga- 
tions of a State about to be admitted to 
the Union. 

But as to the merits of the constitution 
itself, it falls so far short of the standard 
expected of it as not only to open it to 
attack by opponents of statehood, but to 
interpose serious objections to the admis- 
sion of the State under such organic 
laws. The convention was not satisfied 
to confine its efforts to the allotted nine- 
ty days of agreeing upon principles and 
measures belonging strictly to a consti- 
tution, but crowded in where, without 
due preparation, angels might have hesi- 
tated and enacted: legislation without 
end. The members apparently could not 
trust the matter to future State officers 
and resolved themselves into a legisla- 
ture to show what they could do along 
that line. There are many excellent 


measures in the constitution, especially 
those intended to curb the lawless power 
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of organized wealth, but they are so ob- 
scured by a mass of legislation as to de- 
tract from their value. 

So charged were the members with 
legislative ideas that they did not adjourn 
until they had worked several weeks 


overtime and had brought forth a docu- 


ment of nearly 50,000 words, about one- 
sixth of which were employed in making 
counties of the proposed State, which 
their critics say was no part of the func- 
tion of the Constitutional Convention. 
In a very frenzy of power, its constitu- 
tional horizon, limited by party counsels 
and partisan considerations, this ultra- 
Populistic - Democratic convention, for- 
getful of a submission of its work to 
judicial and constitutional tests, sated 
itself with legislation, fantastic, untried, 
impractical, and with great glee put the 
Republican party out of business in the 
new State for years to come if the consti- 
tution shall be adopted. 

The enabling act provided that the con- 
vention should form a constitution which 
shall be republican in form and not re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But there are sev- 
eral features in the constitution which 
are urged as proof that it does not com- 
ply with the enabling act. The initiative 


and referendum, so framed as to hold 


legislative enactments in abeyance, is one 
of them. It provides that the vote of the 
people on referendum is not directory to 


* the Legislature, but is final as to meas- 


ures voted on, which it is claimed is in- 
consistent with a republican form of 
government. 

While obeying the enabling act in the 
letter by providing that the Legislature 
shall never enact any law restricting or 
abridging the right of suffrage on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition 
of servitude, the constitution says that 
“the Legislature may make additional 
limitations on the right of suffrage and 
may add additional disabilities thereto.” 
The negroes say that this leaves the way 
clear to disfranchise them by the “grand- 
father clause” or a similar subterfuge 
employed in other Southern States, and 
that in spirit the constitution in respect 
to suffrage is repugnant to the enabling 
act. 

The provision that “no officer, soldier 
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or marine of the regular army or navy 
’ of the United States shall be entitled to 
vote at any election in this State” has 
been the subject of sharp criticism, and 
the G. A. R. of Indian Territory, at the 
encampment on May 17th, 1907, passed 
caustic resolutions condemning the con- 
stitution and asking the President not to 
approve it. 

It provides also that “any person ac- 
cused of violating or disobeying any 
order or injunction or restraint made or 
rendered by any court or judge of the 
State shall, before penalty or punishment 
is imposed, be entitled to a trial by jury 
as to the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused.” The possibility that the accused 
may appeal to a jury in a court of juris- 
diction inferior to that of the court whose 
injunction is violated, and the probability 
that this provision will make it impossible 
for courts to command respect for their 
proceedings, is pointed to as a serious 
objection to it. 

This startling provision is found: 

“No foreign corporation licensed to do busi- 
ness in this State shall, without the consent 
of the other party to any suit or proceeding 
brought by or against it in any court of the 
State, remove the same to any federal coust 
without forfeiting its license to do business in 
the State.” 

The constitution has many friends in 
the new State, including all of those of 
Populistic tendencies, who hope to see it 
adopted. And there is another large 
class of people who admit that it is very 
defective, but who are disposed to vote 
for it in order to attain Statehood at the 
earliest possible date, and trust to being 
able to amend the constitution as soon as 
possible after the State is admitted. 

But there are strong influences work- 
ing against the constitution within the 
proposed State. The railroads and other 
large corporations in Indian Territory 
have never paid any taxes except such 
as were voluntarily paid in incorporated 
towns and cities in 1907, and naturally 
are interested in prolonging that pleasant 
situation as much as possible, and corpo- 
rations generally will oppose the consti- 
tution because of the measures intended 
to control them. The negroes thruout 
the new State are against the constitution 
almost to a man because of threatened 
disfranchisement, which they claim to 
see in it: The enabling act requires that 
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the constitution shall provide for prohibi- 
tion for twenty-one years in that part of 
the new State now known as Indian Ter- 
ritory and the Osage Indian Reservation. 
But the convention went farther than 
this. Beside making the proper provi- 
sion in the constitution for prohibition 
within the area mentioned, a separate 
provision making prohibition extend over 
the whole of the new State is attached to 
the constitution to be voted on. The way 
in which the measure is to be submitted 
to vote makes it likely that if the consti- 
tution is adopted State-wide prohibition 
will also carry. While this provision 
meets with the approval of the better 
element thruout the new State, it has 
aroused the hostility of the thriving 
liquor interests of Oklahoma, which will 
do their utmost to defeat the constitution. 
The readjustment of county lines in 
Oklahoma Territory has made many 
enemies of communities that feel they 
will be hurt if the constitution is adopted, 
and they will vote against it. There is 
a small army of Federal officeholders 
thruout the new State whose jobs will 
terminate with the advent of Statehood, 
and their votes and influence against the 
constitution are to be reckoned with. 
The Democrats have been pleased to dis- 
parage them as carpet baggers, and have 
done what they could to alienate them. 
A large majority of the Republicans of 
the new State are aggrieved at the gerry- 
mander in the constitution, which is in- 
tended to place the Democrats in power 
for years to come, for it is provided that 
the gerrymander cannot be changed ex- 
cept by an amendment to the constitution. 
Sharing with all classes the common de- 
sire for Statehood, some of the Repub- 
licans are giving the constitution per- 
functory support, but it is probable that 
they will vote nearly solidly against it. 
When Congress passed the enabling 
act the Senate appointed a special Senate 
committee to visit Indian Territory, make 
an investigation and report to the Senate 
what legislation was needed from Con- 
gress to prepare the new State for admis- 
sion to the Union. This committee was 
composed of Senators Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Clark of Montana, Long of 
Kansas, Teller of Colorado, and Bran- 
digee of Connecticut, four of them 
Western men and peculiarly fitted to 
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1ecommend wise measures bearing on the 
situation. In November, 1906, they 
traversed Indian Territory from one end 
to the other, had public hearings, took 
several volumes of testimony, and subse- 
quently recommended to the Senate that 
a bill be passed removing the restrictions 
from the alienation of the homesteads of 
freedmen allottees (the alienation of the 
rest of their land having been authorized 
previously), and on all but homesteads 
of Indian allottees other than fullbloods, 
so as to make such lands bear their 
burden of taxation. This the Senate re- 
fused to do. As such a large part-of the 
land of Indian Territory is still the prop- 
erty of the Indian and freedmen allottees, 
and under the law not subject to taxa- 
tion, the burden of the expenses of State- 
hood would fall upon the white people, 
nine-tenths of whom are residents of 
towns and cities. There are many people 
who will refuse to vote for the constitu- 
tion because of this situation. The Indi- 
ans as a class will either vote inst the 
constitution or will not vote of all they 
do not wish to commit themselves as 
favoring Statehood of any kind. 

The Republican National Committee is 
also taking notice of the difficulties of 
the new State, but so far it has not been 
quoted as expressing any deep-seated 
regret on account of them. Naturally 
the Republicans of the country will not 
grieve over the absence from the next 
electoral college of the seven Democratic 
votes from the proposed new State of 
Oklahoma, and no strain of the imagina- 
tion is required to see the Republican 
leaders of the country emphasizing the 
defects of the constitution, which make 
it an unfit document to receive the Presi- 
dent’s seal and approval. 

The Democrats, apparently optimistic 
concerning the question of early state- 
hood, have been carrying on a furious 
campaign for nomination at their pri- 
maries on June 8th, to every office in the 
proposed State, in which they have spent 
an amazing amount of money. There 
have been candidates galore for every 
office in sight. Unterrified by considera- 
tions of propriety, a large number of the 
Democratic members of the convention 
are campaigning the length and breadth 
of the proposed State for the offices 
created by them, preparing to profit by 
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the outrageous gerrymander which they 
were instrumental in making. A year 
ago the Republicans were sanguine of 
about an even break with the Democrats 
at election time; now they are apathetic ; 
they have no candidates, there has been 
no campaign or plan of campaign pro- 
vided for. In a measure this is due to 
the big Democratic majority in the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the Demo- 
cratic gerrymander of the State, which, 
like a killing frost, have withered in its 
incipience the hope of Republican par- 
ticipation in the government of the new 
State. But to a greater extent it is due 
to a general belief among Republicans 
that there will be no statehood under the 
present enabling act. 

Seven injunction suits have been 
brought and are now pending to restrain 
the calling of an election on the consti- 
tution. They are based on various 
grounds attacking the constitutionality 
of the constitution and raising the ques- 
tion of its non-compliance with the 
enabling act. The wrong most often 
urged in the courts against the constitu- 
tion is that the convention had no busi- 
ness and no power to change the county 
lines in Oklahoma Territory fixed by 
Congress years ago. One of these cases 
has been heard and the trial court 
awarded the injunction restraining the 
calling of an election on the constitution 
as now framed. The case is now pend- 
ing on appeal in the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma. Whatever view that court 
may take of the question there is still the 
threat of a further appeal by the de- 
feated party to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But if that case should 
be disposed of there are still others pre- 
senting other questions to be decided by 
the courts, before it will be known when 
an election can be held. And no one can 
tell when an election will be held: The 
leaders of the convention have been 
urged to reassemble the convention 
which has not adjourned sine die, and 
eliminate the objectionable features from 
the constitution in order that an j 
may be held and to get on the right side 
of the Federal Administration which is 
suspected of being hostile to the consti- 
tution, but so far they have refused to 
make any concessions. 

Apathy among Republicans has be- 
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come decidedly marked since the return 
of Republican delegations who recently 
went to Washington to see the President 
about the constitution; they profess to 
believe that the President will refuse to 
approve the constitution in its present 
form, but that he prefers the people of 
the new State to take the responsibility 
of defeating it, if it is ever submitted to 
a vote. 

The Democrats have also attempted to 
sound the President and the Attorney- 
General on the question of the constitu- 
tion, offering to make such changes as 
are suggested to make it acceptable to 
the President. Naturally Mr. Bonaparte 
declined to give any opinion on the mat- 
ter until so requested by the President. 
and the latter refused to give any fore- 
cast of his views in advance of the sub- 
mission to him of the constitution after 
the election, in the manner provided by 
Congress in the enabling act. Leaders 
of the convention have attempted to 
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square themselves with the President by 
saying that some of the extreme meas- 
ures in the constitution were inspired by 
the speeches of the President. 

The several occasions on which the 
Democratic leaders of the convention 
have attempted to secure approval from 
Washington of what they had done or 
were about to do concerning the consti- 
tution has not added dignity to their pro- 
ceedings nor enlisted confidence in their 
constitution. 

No one can say with any confidence 
when the constitution will be. voted on, 
whether it will be ratified by the people, 
or whether, if ratified, it will be approved 
by the President. The utmost that can~ 
be said of statehood for Oklahom@ is 
that it is decidedly “up in the air.”; It 
is not at all unlikely that the next Con- 
gress will extend the laws of Oklahoma 
Territory over Indian Territory until an- 
other enabling act is passed for the néw 
State. 


Muskocee, InpIAN TERRITORY. 


Three Cent Fares in Cleveland 


BY TOM L. JOHNSON 


Mayor or CLeveLanp, On10 


OR upward of forty years the street 
F railway interests in Ohio have 
been busy at the State capital 
evolving a complex and cunning system 
of laws governing the granting of street 
railway franchises. The result of all this 
work may be briefly summed up when it 
is said that the laws as now on the books 
make it extremely easy for an existing 
company to secure an extension into new 
territory or an extension as to the time 
of its grant or the renewal of an expired 
grant, while it is extremely difficult for a 
new and competing company to get any- 
thing. 

Full advantage of this state of the law 
has been taken by the street railway in- 
terests which are opposing my efforts to 
bring about 3-cent fare thru competition 
in Cleveland. 


Before an original grant cari be made, 
the law requires that a route be estab- 
lished by an ordinance of the Council and 
that this route be bid upon, the bidder of 
the lowest rate of fare to be the success- 
ful one, and nothing but the’ subject of 
fare can be considered in the bid. 

A bid having been made successfully, 
no franchise can be granted until as a 
second step the written consents of the 
owners of a majority ofthe foot frontage 
on each street traversed by the proposed 
route are produced to the City Clerk. 

The existing company may extend 
without bidding, and its expiring grants 
may be renewed without consents being 
obtained. 

In preventing the competition of 3-cent 
fare lines, The Cleveland Electric Rail- 
way Company, which had a monopoly of 
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the street railway business in Cleveland, 
relied principally upon a war of injunc- 
tions, having brought in all upward of 
forty injunction suits against. the low- 
fare lines. At the very outset, however, 
six years ago, a campaign of commercial 
and financial persecution aimed to cripple 
the credit of the low-fare enterprises, so 
as to make the construction of their roads 
difficult. To meet this attack on the 
credit and practicability of 3-cent fare, in 
several instances I guaranteed the pay- 
ment of bills contracted by the low-fare 
railway company to the extent of saying 
that in my judgment the enterprise was 
perfectly sound and that I was so sure 
of it that if the company did not pay its 
bills I would. I also guaranteed investors 
against loss by reason of investment, but 
at no time did I own any of the stock of 
the road or stand to make any profit out 
of its success, standing merely to make a 
loss in case of failure of the project. This 
is the extent of the so-called “financial 
interest,” which has been the basis of 
numerous injunction suits brought by 
the Cleveland Electric Railway Company. 
In brief, they attacked the credit of the 
company so that it seemed necessary 
for some one to assure the public that a 
3-cent fare was feasible, and then at- 
tacked the franchises given to the 3-cent 
fare companies because the Mayor of the 
city had so endorsed them. 

The Cleveland Electric, in its litiga- 
tion, has subdivided its causes of action 
into the smallest possible fractions, and 
has started a lawsuit on each infinitesimal 
technicality. Each one of these suits has 
then been forced to drag its weary way 
up thru State courts, and several of them 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In this way six years of unend- 
ing litigation have been fought out, and 
while seldom unsuccessful in the lower 
- courts in the matter of obtaining prelim- 
inary injunctions or temporary restrain- 
ing orders, the old company has never 
won an important case in the court of 
last resort. 

Interspersed with the campaign of liti- 
gation has been political activity, but 
since my first election I have been twice 
re-elected, and each time by increasing 
majorities. In the last election I carried 
twenty-five out of the twenty-six wards 
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of the city, altho the city is districted so 
as to make thirteen Republican and thir- 
teen Democratic wards. Among’ the 
Councilmen the question of party politics 
has seldom cut any figure at all; Repub- 
licans and Democrats divide on party 
lines on other subjects, but are either for 
or against the low fare. 

The net result of the six years’ war has 
been the construction and present opera- 
tion of some fifteen miles of railway in 
Cleveland which are being operated at 
3-cent fare with a pledge to give univer- 
sal transfers on any lines to be built in 
the future. This road has been built at 
a cost of $50,000 a mile in an era of un 
precedented high prices, as against a 
capitalization of $150,000 a mile upon 
which the old company bases its estimates 
when it says that a 3-cent fare will not 
produce reasonable dividends. On the 
other hand the stock of the old company 
has shrunk in value from somewhere 
about 94 to a present quotation of 48. 

In the meantime the Cleveland strug- 
gle has attracted attention all over the 
country, the traction companies else- 
where are lending their influence to de- 
feat the low-fare movement and the peo- 
ple of Cleveland. This is shown in the 
activity at Columbus at‘every session of 
the State Legislature, a powerful lobby 
opposing any relaxation of the laws 
which favor monopoly and prevent com- 
petition. 

In a recent interview the president of 
The Cleveland Electric Railway Com- 
pany said: “This is merely a question of 
who has the longest bank account.” 
With this as its cry the street railway 
monopoly is proceeding to test its theory 
that the will of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the seventh city of 
the Union can be absolutely thwarted by 
reason of the length of the bank account 
of the public servant which is monopoliz- 
ing its streets. 

Active efforts are now. being made 
among all shades of political factions in 
Cleveland to line up all the possible op- 
posing forces against my re-election in 
November, and meantime injunction suit 
after injunction suit is being filed in an 
effort to prevent the further extension of 
the 3-cent fare roads in the city. 

The 3-cent fare line has been in actual 


. 
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operation since the middle of November dividends on unwatered securities, 1. ¢.; 
last and has demonstrated absolutely that on the actual cost of construction of the 
the best of service can be given for a_ road. ; 

3-cent fare, with payment of 6 per cent. Curvetanp, Onto. 


Oklahoma 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


As the New State advanced with the splendor of dawn in her eyes, 

A mighty antiphony filled with its volume the skies ; 

For the Old States were singing a ballad of love as she came, 

And the confident voice of the Maiden replied to the same. 

In the tones of the Old States I heard a Niagara roar, 

Heard the rush and recession of waves on the storm-beaten shore 

Of the heaving Atlantic, the creep of the West-kissing seas 

And the whirr of machinery fusing its echoes with these: 

“From Florida’s reefs to the lakes and the mountains of Maine, 

From Oregon’s coasts to the mesas unloved of the rain— 

States tried and approved by the measures and standards of worth, 

All born of the passion of men to inherit the earth— 

We welcome thee, Sister, and proffer affectionate hands, 

. Dear Mistress of traffics and farms and delectable lands.” 

Then heard I the New State replying full joyous and strong, 

And her rivers and forests and prairies flashed forth in her song: 

“My song is the work I am doing, the riches I bring, 

And my hardy-limbed pioneer sons are not fashioned to sing ; 

For their lives are their poems and ballads; they work out in steel 

And timber and soil of the prairie the passions they feel.” 

Yet, deep as the bass of an organ, there struck in a note 

Like the voice of a multiple thousand comprest in one throat 

From all occupations and travails which busily ply, 

Glad-hearted and wholesome beneath the unlimited sky: 

“Ho! Echoing axes afar in dim forests a-swing, 

’Gainst wind-swaying trees where the sun-colored orioles sing! 

Ho! Hammer and plane of the carpenter building up towns, 

On the bosom of desolate prairies and undulant downs! 

While princes and rulers devise and amend and discuss 

Our farmers and workers are building an empire for us. 

The Indian chieftain his peace with the white man has made, 

Has laid by his arrow and bow for the plow and the spade. 

Near his cabin quaint where the beautiful corn stands a-row 

The negro is conquering worlds with the blade of a hoe. 

Tis thus on the rock and the bed of material things, 

The soul must prepare for her heavenward thunder of wings; 

From the ground soars the lark, tho it fades in the sky as it sings.” 

Yes! Crudely they sang from the ranch and the forest and mart, 

But the best song of all is the song that comes straight from the heart— 

Sincerity’s ever the surest foundation for art. .: 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Nelson’s Encyclopedia 


THE preface to this new encyclopedia* 
says: 

“In the allocation of space to the various 
topics, Nelson’s Encyclopedia differs consider- 
ably from its predecessors. It is essentially a 
modern book. While subjects of classical or 
antiquarian interest are not neglected, a new 
and special emphasis has been laid on subjects 
which are of living interest to-day, such as the 
biographies of living persons, recent develop- 
ments in science, and the progress of recent 
inventions.” 

Whether one regards this paragraph 
as an inducement or a warning will de- 
pend on what he wants an encyclopedia 
for. Certainly its extreme modernity and 
decided Americanism produce some re- 
markable changes in relative values ac- 
cording to customary standards. “Every 
subject,” we are notified, “receives its 
due allotment of space.” And we find 
allotted to Washington’s biography six 
and a half columns, to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
five and a half, to Lincoln’s three and a 
half and about fifty words over. With- 
out disparagement to the President it 
may be said that he has not yet inter- 
vened between the “Father of his Coun- 
try” and the “Preserver of the Union.” 
Or does the disparity of space merely 
record that Lincoln is not “of living in- 
terest today”? Such is the pit into which 
fall scholarly encyclopedists walking 
by the twin tapers of “living interest” 
and “Americanism.” They tell us fur- 
ther that “the effort has been made to 
portray each character in an altogether 
unbiased manner”; and so they have 
committed Mr. Roosevelt’s biography to 
the altogether unbiased pen of Mr. 
Roosevelt's Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who owes his office mainly to the 
campaign panegyric, “Roosevelt the 
Man.” As heroes recede in time, so, al- 
most invariably, do they diminish in 
space. Czsar—antetype of Mr. Roose- 
velt as statesman, soldier and historian 





*Netson’s_ Encyctorepia. Everybody’s Book of 
Reference. Edited by Frank Moore Colby, New 
York, and orge Sanderman, Edinburgh. 12 vols. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $48. 
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of his own exploits—“imperious Czsar, 
dead and turned to clay,” is exceptional- 
ly favored with a column‘and a half less, 
and Themistocles, also statesman and 
soldier, victor at Salamis, “one of the 
greatest geniuses of Greece,” is conceded 
one column and a quarter. Of Britain’s 
great protagonists, Cromwell — Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cromwell—is compressed into 
one and two-thirds columns; while Will- 
iam Wallace, pride of the Scot, is dis- 
missed with a trifle over half a column 
(less, by the way, than the space assigned 
to the author of “Ben Hur”). The same 
penalty is affixed to remoténess from 
American territory. The distance which 
divides our littoral from the German 
frontier reduces Mr. Roosevelt’s only ex- 
tant rival as a “strong man” to two-thirds 
of a column; but the “living interest” 
principle exalts William II above Will- 
iam I, founder of the German Empire, 
who gets only half a column. Could not 
these “greatest encyclopedia experts in 
the world” remember how many natural- 
ized Americans of “today” fondly keep 
watch on the Rhine? The irrepressible 
Clémenceau, still eclipsed by the Boulan- 
ger fiasco when his biography was being 
written for these pages, is thrust into 
one-third of a column—but, alas for en- 
cyclopedial opportunism! he has since 
become premier of France and one of the 
most spectacular notorieties of the time. 

“Living interest,” it would seem, rele- 
gates to oblivion, or obscurity, or sub- 
ordinate place the historic lives and 
movements and institutions of Christian- 
ity. Track and field athletics can com- 
mand two-and-a-quarter pages of text 
(with ephemeral “best records”) and 
two pages picturing the feats of the 
latest. collegiate celebrities; Tractarian- 
ism, one of the most fascinating of re- 
ligious and intellectual episodes, is dis- 
posed of in less than half a column. 
Trusts require an exposition of over 
seven pages; the immense historic. 
structure of Catholicism is summed up 
in three and a third pages. Japan, the 
prodigy of the hour, demands thirteen 
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and a half pages of text and illustration ; 
Jesus Christ is set forth in ten. 

“There is nothing between its covers 
handed down from an earlier work,” we 
are assured. But how hard it is to 
break away from the old stereotyped in- 
formation is shown by the following 


parallel : 
Tue INTERNATIONAL. NELSON’s. 
(“Guns, Naval”). (“Guns, Naval’). 


“When guns were first 


“The earliest record of 
used at sea is not abso- 


the use uf guns on ship- 
board is derived from an _ lutely certain, but in a 
old Japanese painting of celebrated old Japanese 
the repulse of the Mon- painting of the repulse 
‘ol fleet off the shores of of the Mongol fleet of 
Tapan in A. D. 1281, the the . er: of Japan in 

shown A. D. 1281, the Chinese 
vessels are shown 
its guns. Kublai Khan, wreathed in smoke from 
Mongol-Chinese Emperor, their  — Kublai Khan, 
oleae | had an ord-_ the ngol-Chinese Em- 

and 


leet being 
wreathed in smoke from 


nance artment at this peror, had an ordnance 
time, it is not un- department at this time, 
likely “that he mounted and it is likely that he 
some — on the vessels mounted guns on_ his 
of his flee ships.” 


But in justice to Nelson’s let us say 
we have yet discovered no parallel to the 
International’s: “Horace (Odyssey, 
iii, 4, 22) finds equal charm in frigidum 
Preneste’”’ (article “Praneste”). Amer- 
ica still awaits a Brockhaus or a Meyer, 
but until we get one—and it is likely to 
be long—the needs of many people will 
be served by Nelson’s. It is closely 
packed with very condensed information, 
under numerous headings. The pictures, 
tho not handsome, are pertinent, and the 
type, tho small, is large enough to serve 
in a work of brief reference. It is sat- 
isfactorily accurate, later by several 
years than any other except its British 
twin, and much lower in price. The 
peculiarities to which we have called at- 
tention will undoubtedly make it useful 
to a larger public than if it were framed 
on conventional lines. . 


st 
Novels of High Finance 


Mr. Epwin Asa Drx tells us in 
Prophet's Landing’ of a rural captain of 
finance in the seventies of the last cen- 
tury, a man already much in advance of 
the methods of the rural usurer and mort- 
gage absorber of its fifties. This gen- 
eral storekeeper knows the tricks of se- 
eret rebating on his freight, of depress- 
ing real estate by false rumors of the di- 
rection of a projected branch railroad, of 
manipulating its annual reports . for the 


By Edwin Asa Diz, New 
$1.50, 


~ ‘Proper’ s LANDING. 
York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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purpose of acquiring the stock far below 
par, and all the other resources of high 
finance as they were already practiced 
in that far-off day in the country’s finan- 
cial capital. The reader sees how he is 
being led straight to Wall Street, even 
tho this rural storekeeper, unlike many 
others, never reached it to apply his un- 
doubted talents to larger ventures. The 
story has all the qualities that have made 
its author’s earlier novels of New Eng- 
land life deservedly popular—a clear, 
comprehensive understanding of the 
New England eharacter, which implies, 
of course, a sense of humor, an admir- 
ably graphic touch of description, which 
visualizes the village as it does its in- 
habitants, the peaceful beauty of a New 
England summer as the severity of its 
winter, and the co-ordination of details 
which produces “atmosphere.” The 
story is entitled to a place in the honor- 
able line of our New England fiction. 
High finance on a gigantic scale, wor- 
thy of this day of trusts in which its 
scenes are laid, furnishes the plot of Mr. 
John Corbin’s The Cave Man.’ As the 
title proclaims, the story goes down deep 
to primitive instincts, to the love of 
money which is the root of all evil, but 
also to the strong foundations of charac- 
ter. The external struggle of the inde- 
pendent manufacturer with the heads of 
the trust that would absorb him goes on 
side by side, is, in fact, bound up with an 
inner struggle between love and commer- 
cial honesty, and, be it added, that delight 
in battle which the Cave Man, who slum- 
bers in all of us, knows and welcomes, 
most of all when his cause is just. There 
is conspiracy, bribery, theft, misrepre- 
sentation in this story, all the outfit of 
modern questionable business methods, 
and, on the other hand, quickness of wit, 
courage and determination. It is dra- 


‘matic, but it is kept free from melodrama, 


the touch of sensationalism, of exaggera- 
tion to which we have become so accus- 
tomed. Mr. Corbin has succeeded in 
making his heroine worthy of his hero— 
hence a love-story that has depth and 
strength, that means more than the usual 
pretty, unconvincing obligatory romance 
in most of the current novels of this 
genre. 





2Tue Cave Man. By John Corbin. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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R. M. Lovett’s A Winged Victory,’ 
should leave an impression, but it does 
not. It is realism, but it is not focused. 
It has been said that there are no full 
stops in life, only commas, until the end 
is reached, but an application of this 
theory to fiction is apt to result disas- 
trously. Beginning with the childhood 
of the two daughters of an unsuccessful 
financier, who is driven from a disastrous 
real estate speculation to bucket shop 
keeping, with the result that he is ruled 
off the Chicago Stock Exchange, the 
author takes us thru their early vicissi- 
tudes, the life of the younger one at a 
Western co-educational institution, the 
worldly marriage of the elder and the 
emotional experiences of the younger, 
which end in her marriage to a budding 
playwright ; his flirtation with her sister, 
her meeting of an earlier love and a 
tragedy. The climax is long in coming, 
and when it does arrive one fails to see 
clearly its relation to most of what has 
gone before. This may be true to life, 
it may be “imaginary biography,” but it 
certainly is not sound fiction. 

Js 


A Notable Labor Book 


Ir was Mr. Hutchins Hapgood’s aim 
to find in Chicago a man whose person- 
ality reflected the general character of the 
labor movement, and to record his life in 
the guise of an autobiography. He did 
not find just the man he sought for, and 
he became convinced that the autobio- 
graphical form was not the one best suit- 
ed for the purpose of picturing so com- 
plex a movement. But he found onc 
who fulfilled many of his expectations, 
and he attempts, by the biographical and 
descriptive mode—by a delineation of the 
character of his hero, a record of his ac- 
tivities and a description of his environ- 
ment—to set him forth as a microcosm of 
the labor world.* 

It cannot be conceded that Mr. Hap- 
good has wholly succeeded in his task. 
To those who know the labor world best 
his work is more likely to appear as a 
vexatious blending of great merits and 
gross defects. His hero is not a typicai 
representative. The life, the character, 


8A WINGED Victory. By R. M. Lovett. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. ; 

*Tue Spirit or Lasor. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
New York: Duffield & Company. $1.50. 





the opinions of this man are out of the 
common. His autocratic methods, his 
rather violent and quarrelsome temper, 
his vague, sentimental anarchism, are 
anything but typical of either the leader- 
ship or the following of the American 
labor movement. Thé environment, too, 
is in large part fictitious. The little 
groups of vapid, cigaret-smoking, free- 
loving and non-working Anarchists 
which he sketches may be true enough 
in themselves, but they are an insignifi- 
cant part of the world which he essays 
to picture. One is led to wonder where 
the large body of Socialists come in, and 
also where the much larger body of 
workmen who are neither Anarchists nor 
Socialists is to be found. Mr. Hapgood 
evidently failed to see them. He has sim- 
ply taken the license of a literary man. 
and finding “atmosphere”—which is 
usually only another name for the curi- 
ous and the unusual—in the petty An- 
archist groups, he has devotedly pictured 
them as a setting for his hero. The book 
is thus hopelessly wrong in perspective 
and proportion. 

But tho the book deserves the severest 
censure for its false coloring, its fatuous 
confusion of the anomalous with the typ- 
ical, and its obliviousness of many of the 
distinctive characteristics of the move- 
ment, there are other respects in which it 
deserves cordial praise. The’ personal 
characterization is often admirable, There 
is no doubt whatever about the hero, An- 
ton. He proves himself real at every 
step, whether or not he proves himself 
the typical leader of labor. His wife, 
too, is sketched, tho in fainter outline, 
with a convincing fidelity. 

The ideals and the standards of the 
workers. are often happily interpreted, 
and it is with a rare sympathy that the 
author touches here and there upon their 
interests and their aims. Of the workers 
whom he came to know he writes: 


“T was astonished by their practical knowl- 
edge of mankind; I was fascinated by their 
temperament and robustness and joy in life; 
I was touched by their altruism and feeling 
of human solidarity; I felt a kind of class 
sweetness under their rough manners, and 
also a class rebelliousness. . . . I saw 
how a new morality was forming on the basis 
of a new public opinion different from the 
past public opinion upon which much of the 
present law is based.” 


All this is truly felt and finely ex- 
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pressed; and it is unfortunate that so 
quick and sensitive a responsiveness to 
some of the temperamental characteristics 
of this movement should not have been 
joined with a better understanding of its 
material framework. But the book, in 
spite of its faults, is one that should be 
widely read. There are many who will 
readily recognize its errors of estimate 
and proportion ; there are many who will 
be rudely shocked. But there is no one 
who will not find in. it vivid and instruct- 
ive glimpses of that most interesting phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century—the 
movement of the progressive proletariat. 


re 
Some Women of the Court of 
France* 


By the Salic law debarred from per- 
sonal political position, women yet wield- 
ed at the French Court a more prominent 
influence than at any other. With Mary, 
Elizabeth, Anne and Victoria among its 
rulers, yet England has hardly a name to 
stand with those many leaders of French 
seciety whose fascinations have not van- 
ished with their time. The world is 
never tired of learning the details of 
their brilliant days, and besides the criti- 
cal accounts of famous French women 
which scholars of their own people have 
given us, a host of minor histories of 
these famous ladies come from the 
presses of England and America. Why 
is the salon so exclusively a French in- 
stitution? Is it due to the taste of the 
French man or the quality of the French 
woman? The answers to these perennial 
questions are not to be found in the books 
before us, altho Mr. Williams’s pleasant 
volume on Mme. Récamier shows us so 
remarkable and charming a character 
that we fancy her like would create a 
salon in London, Berlin, Chicago or, for 
that matter, in the Sahara. 

me. Récamier’s biography and the 
sketches of Le Brun and La Marquise 
de Montagu save these recent publica- 
tions from the title of “The Scandal 
Series,” and lend them an interest that 


*QuEEN AND CarpinaL. By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

Princesses anD Court Lapis. By Arvéde Barine. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

Heroines or Frencn Soctety. By Mrs. Bearne. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 

_MapaMe Recamier. By H. Noel Williams. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
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Marie Mancini, Madame de Genlis and 
even poor Anne of Austria do not de- 
serve. Mrs. Grant has given a full and 
interesting account of the colorless 
Queen Mother of Louis XIV, but she 
cannot convince a skeptical world of any 
disinterested sentiment on the part of the 
wily Mazarin. We feel for Anne as we 
might for any commonplace and humble 
lady, to whom the fates have been ad- 
verse, but surely no less forceful woman 
was ever placed in a position of so great 
power. She had as slight conception of 
her responsibilities as even that astute 
little adventuress, Mazarin’s niece, Marie 
Mancini, who aimed to be queen, indeed. 
Her sinister charm Arvéde Barine 
makes evident, as she does also that of 
the less attractive schemer of the next 
generation, Madame du Maine. The 
reader cannot but feel a humorous sym- 
pathy with the energy, the enthusiasm, 
for even the grotesque tastes and the ab- 
surd pretensions of the tiny Duchess. 
The other essays of the volume on the 
mad Queen Christina of Sweden; the 
piteous Margravine of Bayreuth, and a 
harlequin Arab princess are aside from 
the topic of this review. Careless proof- 
reading has turned Nonteuil into some 
unknown engraver, but the translation of 
“Barine’s” amusing gossip is excellent 
and in distinct contrast to the slovenly 
English frequent in two volumes of the 
group, and to be found now and again in 
Mr. Williams’s more careful pages. 
Anything more utterly inconsequent, 
selfish, useless than the life of the French 
Court in the reign of Louis XIII, Louis 
XIV and the earlier years of Louis XV 
it would be hard to find, and the student 
waits with impatience the tempest that 
shall sweep such futilities from the*land. 
It is even hard to see the attraction in 
those years that show no spark of no- 
bility, no glow of romance in. all their 
glittering magnificence. But with the 
approach of the Revolution other char- 
acteristics show forth. Mrs. Bearne has, 
in Mme. Tallien, a theatric personality, 
but one who knew how to choose great 
scenes. In Mme. de Genlis she has a 
hypocrite, but one seeking power rather 
than adulation. The Marquise de Mon- 
tagu gives a picture of exquisite French 
family life, of which, because French life 
had for women so many other 
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sides, it is easy to lose sight. La 
Fayette, brother-in-law to the Mar- 
quise, is treated with a familiarity and 
certain family condescension startling 
to the American reader, but making him 
a most human personage. Mme. Le 
Brun gives us a bowing acquaintance 
with almost every one of note at the time 
in France, Italy, Austria and Russia. 
Despite her sorrows, the painter is a joy- 
ous as well as a lovable spirit, carrying 
thruout her exile two sources of happi- 
ness, devotion to her art and love for her 
fellows. 

Mme. Récamier, as a character, is even 
more remarkable than Mme. Le Brun. 
With no commanding ability such as in 
itself might draw a group about her, 
yet, in wealth and in poverty, in court 
favor and in banishment, in youth and in 
age, Mme. Récamier was ever the center 
of a great circle, and ever herself sim- 
ple, contented, generous, unspoiled by at- 


tention from all the famous people of her . 


time. Mr. Williams has sifted the ma- 
terial gathered in the former volumes 
of life and letters, prepared by Mme. 
Récamier’s niece, and with some new 
matter has made a most satisfactory story 
of an extraordinary career. Benjamin 
Constant here shows himself in a pain- 
fully hysterical mood, and Chateaubriand 
cuts a far less noble figure than Matthieu 
de Montmorency or Simon Ballanche. 
Mme. Récamier’s lifelong intimacies with 
these two, and with Camille Jordan, the 
omission of so many of whose letters 
is to be regretted, are singularly beauti- 
ful examples of the rare friendships that 
may exist between women and men. 


& 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. In five 
volumes. Vol, III, M. P. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

It may be said at once that the third 
volume of the new edition of this stand- 
ard English Dictionary of Music main- 
tains the high mark of excellence set by 
its predecessors in Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
revision of Grove’s great work. It will 
not satisfy everybody, to be sure, and it 
is not without some minor mistakes— 
both typographical and editorial—but the 
revision has been thoro, and the work as 
a whole, it is now evident, will cover the 
vast field of musical history and»litera- 
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ture more exhaustively, more skilfully 
and more interestingly than any other 
“dictionary” ever published. The book 
before us is more than one-fifth larger 
than the corresponding volume of the old 
edition, and a comparison of the two 
shows that this additional space contains 
an epitome (within the letters covered by . 
thé volume—and of course under large 
variety of headings) of the musical prog- 
ress of the last thirty years. Thus there 
are included for the first time the names 
of the composers MacDowell, Mahler, 
Mancinelli, Mascagni, Moussorgsky, Na- 
pravnik, Paderewski, Paine, Parker, 
Pierné and Puccini; and of an equal 
number of ,singers and conductors who 
have come into prominence since the first 
edition was published. And there are 
many new articles setting forth the re- 
sults of recent research ana historical in- 
vestigation. Some of the new topics are 
“Military Sounds and Signals,” “Mono- 
chord”—embodying the latest view of 
the Greek System—“New York Musical 
Societies” and “Negro Music of the 


United States.” Grove’s admirable biog- 
raphy of Mendelssohn is retained in- 
tact; the biography of Mozart has been 


enlarged, and the articles on such impor- 
tant subjects as “Notation,” “Opera” and 
“Oratorio” have been rewritten in more 
modern spirit. When this new edition 
has been completed “the monumental and 
invaluable Grove” will be more than ever 
monumental and more than ever invalua- 
ble to the professional musician, the ama- 
teur and the student. 


& 


Le Vol de l’Aigle. By Joseph Ribet. Paris: 
E. Flammarion. 3 fr., 50. 

If one wishes to see how our national 
policy of expansion, seems to Europeans 
he can find no better. book to read than 
this. M. Ribet traces the soaring of the 
eagle from the time of him whom the 
French curiously call “Monroé” to the 
era of Roosevelt and even beyond, fore- 
telling a war between the United States 
and Japan for the control of the “Pacific 
Ocean trust.” He regards American im- 
perialism as “the most grave and immi- 
nent menace that threatens the future of 
the world,” and urges France to take the 
lead in a European coalition to keep it 
within safe bounds. It is nevertheless 
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not written in any unfriendly spirit. He 
writes in a letter to us: 


“I have no animosity against the United 
States. On the contrary, some of my best 
friends are from there. But I wished to dem- 
onstrate to Europe that it is a delusion to 
think that the United States is not the richest 
and strongest nation of the globe, which may 
hecome in spite of everything the sovereign 
nation of the world.” 

To check American aggression he relies 
chiefly upon the combined efforts of other 
nations to maintain a balance of power, 
and to prevent thru the Hague Court fu- 
ture wars of conquest. It is interesting 
to note that the ceremonious transfer of 
the bones of John Paul Jones from Paris 
to this country does not seem to have pro- 
duced a favorable impression upon the 
French mind: “Ce squelette d'un de 
leurs grands hommes a ¢té pour les Etats- 
Unis le prétexte d'un de ces gigantesques 
‘bluff’ mondiaux dont ils prennent de 
plus en plus Vhabitude.” 
& 

a | Mary Wortley-Montague and Her 

imes. By George Paston. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 

Among the Wortley-Montague papers 
Mr. Paston has found some hundred 
unpublished letters by Lady Mary. Her 
most delightful letters already belonged 
to the public, but this find, on which Mr. 
Paston had drawn largely, makes plainer 
many points in an always interesting and 
often puzzling character. The corre- 
spondence with Mr. Wortley before their 
marriage fills much of the first hundred 
and fifty pages. These amazing love let- 
ters, a series of misunderstandings, ac- 
cusations, explanations, are irritating 
and even painful reading, yet they are 
most curious human documents. Either 
Lady Mary’s wit was a later development 
or it hid.itself before an unappreciative 
audience for not a hair of it is found in 
these long pages. A sense of humor 
was not among Mr. Wortley’s virtues. 
That he was a good friend we are as- 
sured his relations with the men of his 
time proves. Certainly it needs proof, 
for no friendship would bear the strain 
he confidently put upon Lady Mary’s af- 
fection. The few letters from the years 
soon after their marriage are more natu- 
ral than those preceding, but they show 
a lovely young wife, striving to please a 
husband who had no talent for amiabil- 


ity. Lady Mary took the failure of her 
domestic happiness without rancor, tho 
with a sorrow that shows even in her 
latest letters to her daughter. The reader 
is inclined to lay at this door the vagaries 
and indiscretions that marked her career 
after the return from Turkey. Mr. Pas- 
ton makes good her vindication from any 
worse follies in the several, affairs around 
which ill-natured gossip once gathered. 
She was a good friend, but an unreason- 
ing hater. Without, so far as her pres- 
ent biographer makes clear, higher ideals 
than were in vogue in the years of Anne 
and the first Georges, she yet lived an 
honest and self-reliant life, faithful in 
word and deed to a most chilling hus- 
band ; a good mother to a graceless son; 
a loving friend to her only daughter. 
By some lack Mr. Paston fails to show 
the charm that Lady Mary’s contempor- 
aries for the most part cordially owned, 
and that the readers of her letters feel, 
today. It is not that he so judicially ex- 
hibits her glaring faults. It is, perhaps, 
that he so often borrows, and delineates 
them, the jealous and now discredited 
words of Horace Walpole. We yet close 
Mr. Paston’s book feeling that the real 
Lady Mary is shown in the energy, sacri- 
fices and independence called for by her 
introduction of inoculation into Eng- 
land rather than in the cruelty and scur- 
rillity characteristics of the age, which 
mark her quarrel with the poor little 
Wasp of Twickenham. 


as 


The Smiths. By Keble Howard. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
There is a subtle appropriateness in 

the name of Smith used as the title of 

Mr. John Keble Bell’s new novel, The 

Smith Family. For it is the chronicle of 

an ordinary, middle-class English family 

and at first seems as dull as they are, and 
as minutely uninteresting as they do. 

The Smiths are many, and not often en- 

livened by a Sidney or a Captain John. 

But, insensibly, we find these particular 

Smiths becoming more human and their 

history increasingly absorbing. The 

Smith Family is an English edition of 

“Monsieur, Madame et Bébé,” and all 

three are lovable people, particularly 

Master George Henry Nelson Smith, 

who becomes the most important of the 


New 
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trio, as a first-born son is apt to do, in 
France, England or America, if the 
parents are of the ordinary, unselfish 
variety, typified by the Smith family, 
who are very much the sort of people we 
know, living in Harlem, instead of Sur- 
biton, but otherwise the same. The 
author has carried out his expressed in- 
tention: “To tell the story of two simple 
lives, and there are no plots in simple 


lives.” 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Seventy Years Young, by Emily M. 
Bishop (New York: B. W. Huebsch, $1.20), 
is a good book to give a septuagenarian friend 
on his birthday, as it is a pleasant expansion of 
Holmes’s aphorism: “It is better to be seventy 
years young than forty years old.” The au- 
thor’s rooted dislike of “habits” is not scien- 
tific, but it is expressed with much vivacity. 


...-People who want to keep track of all 
the new social movements should get the 
Quarterly Newsbook of the Municipal Univer- 
sity (Kansas City, Mo., 50 cents), of which the 
first copy has just appeared. It is issued in a 
novel and attractive magazine form and is de- 
voted to the propagation and practical realiza- 
tion of Charles Ferguson’s “Religion of De- 
mocracy.” 


....-Among the most interesting and useful 
citizens of New England are men with a genius 
for local antiquities. New Britain, Conn., is 
thus fortunate in the possession of Mr. James 
Shepard, who has compiled with much pa- 
tience as to detail and accuracy an elaborate 
History of Saint Mark’s Church, and of Its 
Predecessor, Christ Church, Wethersfield and 
Berlin. The period included is from the first 
Church of England service in America to the 
present time. The volume is privately printed 
at New Britain, Conn. 


....Gaining Health in the West (Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona), Being Impressions of 
a Layman, Based on Seven Years’ Personal 
Experience with “Climate,” by George B. 
Price (New York: B. W. Huebsch, aps is a 
sensible little book of good advice for the con- 
sumptive. The writer treats intelligently and 
succinctly of such topics as Climatic Condi 
tions, Where and How to Live, Marital Obli- 
gations, Getting Employment, How to Avoid 
Loneliness, Social and Ethical Aspects, the 
Lure of the West, the Nature of the Disease; 
and adds a “Chapter on Don’ts” and an appen- 
dix of statistics. 


....-As Dante sought the guidance of a poet 
in his flight to the realms of mystery, so 
Charles Allen Dinsmore has studied the theme 
of sin, forgiveness and reconciliation “in the 
pages of the great seers, who have been recog- 
nized by the generations as portraying most 
truthfully the guilt, the woe, the peace of the 
heart.” The result is a volume of deep relig- 
ious spirit, Atonement in Literature and Life 


(Houghton Mifflin & Co., $1.50), in which, 
among others, Homer, the Greek Tragedians, 
Shakespeare, Milton, George Eliot and Haw- 
thorne are made to breathe the breath of life 
upon the fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion, 


....The last Congress past a law which it 
is hoped will increase by many thousands the 
number of persons who are addicted to the 
use of alcohol. This need not alarm prohibi- 
tionists, however, for the alcohol which is thus 
freed from taxation has been so adulterated 
as to make it undrinkable. It is rather hard 
to find anything to put in it which would smell 
bad enough to deter the dipsomaniac and yet 
not be objectionable to other people, but wood 
alcohol, benzine and pyridine are relied upon. 
Tho alcohol so denatured has long been used 
in Europe; it is a new thing with us, and Mr. 
R. F. Herrick has done a service in bringing 
together all the available data on its manufac- 
ture and uses. [Denatured or Industrial Al- 
cohol. Wiley & Sons. $4.00.] 


a 


Pebbles 


Wire—Why, John, how dare you swear be- 
fore me? 

Husband—I beg your pardon, my dear. I 
didn’t know you wanted to swear.—Chicago 
News. 


“Sir!” exclaimed the icy co-ed, after the 
kiss had been stolen, “how dare you! No 
man has ever kissed me before.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the nervy stu- 
dent. “Somebody had to break the ice.”— 
Wisconsin Sphinx. 


WHY HE DID NOT DANCE. 


THE other day a young man gave a reason 
for not dancing the spirit of which might be 
made to apply to a good many failures in life. 
“TI should like to dance,” said he, “and I should 
dance, only the music puts me out and the girl 
gets in my way.”—The London Tatler. 


Wilfrid Laurier was once on an electioneer- 
ing tour in Ontario, and, as the elections were 
bitterly contested, every effort was made to 
stir up race and religious prejudice. One day 
a Quebec Liberal sent -this telegram to Sir 
Wilfrid: “Report in circulation that. your chil- 
dren have not been baptized. Telegraph de- 
nial.” To this the Premier replied: “Sorry to 
say report is correct. I have no children.”— 
New York Sun. 


Punch has a scene in which a district vis- 
itor is shown entering the cottage of a poor 
woman. The visitor is evidently new to the 
business and somewhat embarrassed. The 
cottager says to her: “I’m quite well, thank 
yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re 
fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?” “I have never 
visited you before, Mrs. Johnson.” The 
woman dusts a chair. “Well,” she says, “yer 
sits down here, an’ yer reads me a short 
psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, and then yer 
goes!” 
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The Standard Oil Fine 


WHEN Judge Landis sought informa- 
tion, some weeks ago, about the 
profits of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s business, he explained that a court 
might with propriety inquire, and really 
ought to inquire, concerning the earnings 
and financial resources of a corporation 
upon which was to be imposed a fine the 
size of which, within certain limits, the 
same court most determine. 

It was then shown by the com- 
pany’s secretary, Mr. Pratt, that for 
the three years during which the 
unlawful offences under consideration 
had been committed the company’s 
net earnings had been $199,800,000, 
the payment of $117,603,000 in divi- 
dends leaving a surplus of more than 
$82,000,000. The fine of $29,240,000 im- 
posed last Saturday is a little more than 
one-third of this undistributed surplus and 
a little less than one-seventh of the three 
years’ net profits. 

Believing that these enormous profits 
were due largely to the ~- proved 
violations of law, Judge Landis rea- 
soned that a fine authorized by the 
statute and amounting to less than one- 
seventh of them (and to less than one- 
half of the surpius retained in the treas- 
ury after 40 per cent. dividends had been 
paid), was not excessive. A small fine 
would inflict no punishment upon a cor- 
poration whose net earnings average 
more than $60,000,000 a year. In the 
Elkins law there is no provision for the 
imprisonment of a corporation’s guilty 
officers. No one could be sent to jail; 
the heaviest fine permitted by the statute 
was nearest to a jail sentence in effective- 
ness, and therefore it was imposed. 

Altho Judge Landis was bound to be 
guided by the evidence in the case before 
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him, his mind, we presume, could not 
wholly escape the influence of the his- 
tory, official and unofficial, of the 
methods by which this company has 
gained its commercial supremacy and ac- 
quired its power to accumulate $199,- 
800,000 net profit in a period of three 
years. An example (to be found in the 
records of a Federal Court), was the 
railroad compact by which the ruin of 
the late George Rice was sought. That 
compact chanced to be brought to light 
because a _ receiver’s agreements - were 
subject to judicial inspection. 

The indictment tried before Judge 
Landis, and the seven similar in- 
dictments now pending, tend to con- 
firm a_ prevailing belief that the 
chief sources of. the Standard’s com- 
mercial strength, and the most effec- 
tive agencies by which it has throttled 
competition, have been unlawful and in- 
iquitous agreements with railways for 
preferential rates—such agreements as 
the one on account of which, in this case, 
a great fine has been imposed.. 

Having in mind the history of the 
company, the American people will agree 
with Judge Landis in holding that the 
heaviest fine permitted by the violated 
statute is not excessive. 

& 


Secretary Root and President 
Castro 


AttHo the friends of President Castro 
have constantly stated that the United 
States would never venture during the 
present administration to compel him to 
consent to the arbitration, or to effect a 
settlement, of American claims, it would 
seem, judging from recent published re- 
ports from Washington, that Secretary 
Root is not pursuing either a dilatory or 
a timid policy. 

It -will be remembered that Mr. Hay, 
in his so-called ultimatum of March 
toth, 1905, intimated that Venezuela 
must either arbitrate or fight. Mr. Root, 
soon after he succeeded Mr. Hay, cabled 
to the American Minister to Venezuela 
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that the United States hoped to have all 
differences settled “without recourse to 
either of the alternatives” contemplated 
in Mr. Hay’s dispatch of March roth, 
and made an attractive reference to the 
desirability of coming to an agreement 
thru the confidential channels of diplo- 
macy. 

Nearly two years have past, and Pres- 
ident Castro seems finally to have ex- 
hausted Mr. Root’s patience. We may, 
therefore, expect from our very able 
Secretary's pen a communication to 
President Castro that will rank in spirit 
and strength with Mr. Hay’s ultimatum. 

No American official was ever more 
desirous than was Mr. Hay to preserve 
the peace of the world, and only after 
the most conscientious consideration and 
from the highest sense of duty would he 
have addressed these words to a sister 
American republic 

“The attitude of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment toward the Government of the United 
States and toward the interests of its citizens 
who have suffered so grave and frequent 
wrongs arbitrarily committed by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela requires that justice should 
now be fully done, once for all. If the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela finally declines to con- 
sent to an impartial arbitration insuring the 
rendition of complete justice to these injured 
parties, the Government of the United States 
may be regretfully compelled to take such 
measures as it may find necessary to effect 
complete redress without resort to arbitra- 
tion.” 

Mr. Root, from the very fact that he 
began by reversing Mr. Hay’s policy, and 
gradually has been led back toward it, 
proves that President Castro’s attitude 
regarding American claims should not 
be tolerated, and that the time has come 
to disprove to the satisfaction of every 
loyal American and to the consternation 
of every supporter of President Castro 
that the Government of the United 
States has not allowed itself to be black- 
mailed by the audacious ruler of Ven- 
ezuela or controlled by either the New 
York or the Philadelphia asphalt clique. 

But interest in the Venezuelan situa- 
tion is not confined to the American con- 
tinents. Europe also has begun again to 
discuss it, owing partly to the fact that 
President Castro has announced that he 
has decided to repudiate the award to 
Belgium made by the Mixed Commission 
that sat in Caracas in 1903. The Lon- 
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don Times in a lengthy editorial practi- 
cally calls upon President Roosevelt to 
take such measures as may be requisite 
to bring Venezuela to terms, after frank- 
ly reminding him of the principles which 
he announced would govern his policy 
toward such of our sister American re- 
publics as fail intentionally to perform 
their international duties. At first blush 
it would seem as if the United States, in 
attempting to prevail upon President 
Castro to recognize the Belgian award, 
could not consistently request at the same 
time that an American award be revised; 
but there is no rule of law better settled 
than that which permits steps to be taken 
to set aside unjust awards and to have 
new arbitrators appointed to see that jus- 
tice is done. Mr. Root has already called 
President Castro’s attention to that rule, 
but without succeeding in changing his 
views. Apparently President Castro does 
not consider the situation serious, and 
entertains the firm belief that the United 
States will not for the next two years do 
more than besiege him with words. Ina 
contest of that kind he rejoices and is for- 
midable. The only argument, however, 
that he can use with telling effect is that 
early in 1905 he consented to arbitrate 
all his differences with the United States 
and an agreement was made to that effec: 
by him and President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hay, but was abrogated by the cable- 
gram that Mr. Loomis sent limiting the 
general agreement to a special and an 
offensive protocol covering only the as- 
phalt case. 
ed 
The Contagion of Unnatural 


Crime 


A wave of hideous crime has swept 
over New York City in the past month 
that has given a thrill of horror to the 
country. When the first reports ap- 
peared people were apt to dismiss the 
thought of the horrors with the reflec- 
tion that it was the work of unbalanced 
minds, and that while it was sad that it 
should be so, and supremely lamentable 
for the sake of the victim, yet that these 
things need not be taken too seriously 
or as indicative of depths of depravity in 
human nature. 

Such a reflection is entirely justified 
from certain standpoints, When in the 
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course of days after the first report suc- 
ceeding crimes of similar nature found 
their way before the public, the thought 
aroused was likely to be that somehow 
sufficient care was not being exercised 
by people with regard to the putting un- 
der surveillance of individuals of lowered 
mentality, whose irresponsibility was 
more.or less recognized, yet whose evil 
tendencies had been allowed to culminate 
in the horrible events recorded. 

Such reflections palliate for the mo- 
ment the awfulness of the crimes in as 
far as they might be concluded to be evi- 
dence of human depravity, yet the ex- 
planation is not oversatisfying to the or- 
dinary mind, and one wonders what is 
to come eventually out of conditions that 
are capable of evolving such criminals in 
the numbers at present noted. 

In the usual figurative language of the 
newspaper reporter such a carnival of 
crime is sometimes_spoken of as an epi- 
demic. Commonly we are not accus- 
tomed to think of the word epidemic in 
this case as employed in any serious 
sense as indicating the possible con- 
tagiousness of such crimes, and the 
whole question of psychic contagion as 
a rule is dismissed by people with the 
thought that the term is highly meta- 
phoric and not to be taken literally. It 
seems possible that in this a grave error 
is being committed, and that the absolute 
epidemicity or contagiousness of crime, 
especially in its unnatural forms, must 
be taken as something to be seriously 
considered in the hope that thus some 
added mode of prophylaxis against the 
awful evil may be secured. Any remedial 
measure, even tho its promise may be 
but insecure or, at least, not clear to all, 
can scarcely fail to be eagerly grasped 
under the present appalling conditions. 

It is almost incomprehensible now 
that for so many hundreds of years intel- 
ligent men saw the ravages of real con- 
tagious disease without recognizing that 
it was spread by the contact of indi- 
vidual with individual, and that the dis- 
ease might be prevented by segregation. 
Old-time thinkers could not bring them- 
selves to the thought that disease might 
be so easily prevented. It-is scarcely 
more than a couple of hundred years, 
however, since even such diseases as 
smallpox, which are so manifestly con- 
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tagious, were acknowledged to be any- 
thing more than manifestations of par- 
ticular phases of natural disturbances of 
the atmosphere. Men would not believe 
in contagion. 

We are prone to laugh, or at least to 
think very little of our forbears of two 
or three centuries ago for their failure 
to recognize this contagiousness and 
consequent failure to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of disease prevention. Is it not 
possible that we will be laughed at with 
quite as good reason by the generations 
of the next century, because we have 
neglected the influence of psychic con- 
tagion? 

There is no doubt now that when 
minds of lower resistive vitality are 
brought in contact with the details of 
certain unnatural crimes these seem to 
constitute an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to commit them. It is very prob- 
able that in such minds thoughts of these 
crimes have occurred before, but have 
been shrunk from with horror. When 
the news of one having been actually 
committed reaches them, however, this 
natural abhorrence that for the moment 
was the only thing that stood in the way 
is broken down, and the result is the 
crime is committed. Unfortunately, be- 
tween the saving of lives of lowered 
vitality which has come with improve- 
ment in sanitation, and the effect of the 
over-strenuous life of our large cities, 
there are many more tottering intellects 
in our population than used to be the 
case. Any of these are likely to be af- 
fected unfavorably by the reading of the. 
details of sensational crime, and unnat- 
ural crime seems to have a special at- 
traction for them. 

“Ripper” crimes and strangulations, 
and the violation of children are espe- 
cially prone to be contagious. If one of 
them is committed anywhere in the 
world and the story of its hideous details 
flashed abroad, experience shows that it 
is almost sure to be imitated within a few 
days or a week. Sometimes the indi- 
viduals who commit these crimes are not 
quite conscious of the acts they do. 
Psychic epilepsy is not a mere figment of 
the imagination of the legal expert at 
murder trials, but it is an awful specter 
that haunts the thoughts even of the con- 
servative alienist. Stevenson’s “Jekyll 
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and Hyde” is not entirely fiction, and is 
a wonderfully expressive symbol of what 
actually happens in life at times. The 
thought of certain forms of crime leads 
some men by an uncontrollable impulse 
into a loss of rational equilibrium, and 
hurries them to the commission of awful 
deeds, at which they themselves would be 
most horrified in their normal state, and 
of which sometimes they are utterly un- 
conscious in their ordinary condition and 
even unmindful once the moment of im- 
pulse has past. 

Of course it may be said that our 
newspapers cannot be published always 
with the thought of their abnormal read- 
ers in mind. Just in the same way it 
might be said that only those of lowered 
resistive vitality in the physical order 
are likely to contract contagious disease 
and that the rest of us must not be ex- 
pected to submit to burdensome sanitary 
regulations for the sake of them. As a 
matter of fact we submit placidly to our 
health departments because we know that 
if those of lower resistive vitality are at- 
tacked by disease in numbers, the epi- 
demic gains such strength in its course 
that after a time the contagion is suffi- 
cient to bring down even the strorig and 
the healthy: 

The possibility of something of the 
same kind in the moral order must not 
be forgotten. At the present time we 
are permitting every possible incitement 
to crime to find its way into print. The 
very fact that most of the criminals 
escape only adds to the subtle temptation 


.contained in these detailed descriptions. 


Undoubtedly our sensational newspapers 
must be held responsible for no small 
influence in these periodic epidemics of 
foulest crime that break over our com- 
munities. If legal regulation cannot be 
secured to prevent their criminal sug- 
gestions and connivance, at least the 
honest effort of every decent man must 
be aroused to prevent as far as possible 
the evil they are doing. If every man in 
the community who objects to sensa- 
tional newspapers were from today to re- 
fuse to have anything to do with them, 
to discourage advertising in them, to use 
his personal influence against them, we 
would have the beginning of a movement 
that, felt in the pockets of proprietors, 
would do more to reform newspapers 


than all the legal regulations that could 
be concocted. Now is the accepted 


time. * 
Heavy Reading for the Summer 
Vacation 


THERE is a widespread impression 
that it is improper to read anything but 


fiction in the months that have no R in 


them. Perhaps some mysterious con- 
nection is assumed between physical and 
mental dietetics, so it is thought that one 
should take to light literature at the 
same time that he shifts from oysters to 
cantaloupes. Even on this theory the 
practice fails of justification. It might 
be well for one who had been study- 
ing hard all the rest of the year to read 
silly season newspapers and novels, but 
what about the men and women who 
have read nothing else? Do not they 
need a change of diet? 

So far as the body is concerned we 
have got beyond the idea that vacation 
means torpidity. Most people of seden- 
tary life exercise their limbs and lungs 
more actively during vacation than at 
home. The same ought to be done with 
the mind. Vacation is as good a time 
for developing your neglected cerebral 
convolutions as it is for exercising your 
unused muscles. 

Now is the time when you renew your 
youth, when you pick up your former 
fads and see if you have forgotten your 
old stunts. You try swimming, riding, 
tennis, baseball, once again. “It has 
been—let me see—twenty years since I 
had on roller skates, but I used to be 
considered,” etc. You try and the boys 
and girls glide past you. See if you 
have softening of the brain as well as 
softening of the muscles. “I used to 
take a great interest in astronomy when 
I was in college, but I haven’t looked at 
a book since 18—.” Well, it is time you 
did. The world moves, so do all the 
rest of the heavenly bodies, and a great 
deal more is known about them than in 
18—. Find out what it is this vacation. 

It is possible that some of your old 
ideas, the garments of your former 
thought, hdve become moth-eaten and 
musty stowed away in some corner of 
your brain. Get them out for an airing 
and see if they are still sound and near 
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enough in the fashion so they will not 
look ridiculous to those who have more 
time to keep up with such things than 
you have had. 

If you don’t know how to catch up in 
your favorite science ask your friend, 
the professor of —ology, to recommend 
the latest readable book on the subject. 
He will look at you with amused con- 
tempt for your lay curiosity, but he may 
tell you, if he knows of any. Glance 


over the book reviews in back numbers ~ 


of THE INDEPENDENT, especially the 
annual summary of the important books 
of the year, and pick out one that seems 
worth reading. 

If you are fond of history you have 
a rich field to choose from; half a dozen 
extensive histories of England, America 
and the world now coming out at the 
rate of a volume or two a year, and any 
number of memoirs, biographies and 
letter books. Try a volume of the “Po- 
litical History of England” or Paul’s 
“History of Modern England” or 
Rhodes’s “History of the United States” 
or Hart’s “American Nation” on some 
period in which you are interested. Get 
one of the large composite volumes of the 
“Cambridge Modern History,” planned 
by Lord Acton, on the “Restoration,” 
“Reformation,” “French Revolution,” 
“United States,” “Thirty Years’ War” 
or “Napoleon.” Lord Acton’s single- 
volume collection of “Lectures on Mod- 
ern History” is varied and stimulating. 
If you want to see your boyhood’s hero, 
Julius Czsar, appear as a modern poli- 
tician, compromising between the oppos- 
ing forces of labor and capital, read 
Ferrero’s “The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome.” Dill’s “Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius” has sold like 
a novel, for it caught the attention of 
many who do not often read history. 

Have you kept up with the recent ad- 
vances in our knowledge of heredity? 
We used the word “knowledge” because 
biologists have stopped guessing and the- 
orizing and have gone to work in the lab- 
oratory with their coats off to find out. 
Read Morgan’s “Experimental Zodlogy” 
to find out what they have found out. 
Loeb’s “Dynamics of Living Matter” 
will also be apt to -give your ideas a 
wholesome electrical stimulation. 

How much do you know about radi- 
um? Enough to understand the signifi- 
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cance of the discoveries reported every 
little while in the newspapers? If. not, 
read Duncan's “New Knowledge,” or, if 
you don’t mind working out or dodging 
a mathematical formula, Rutherford’s 
“Radio-Activity.” Did you know that 
there is a new way of constructing a uni- 
verse besides the old-fashioned nebular 
hypothesis? You can find out all about it 
in Chamberlin and Salisbury’s “Geol- 
ogy.” 

Ingersoll’s “Life of Animals” will teil 
you what you ought to know about the 
mammals. Hall’s “Adolescence” will be 
found provocative of thought and argu- 
ment in a multitude of new lines. Among 
religious books Herrmann’s “Communion 
of the Christian with God” and Schmidt’s 
“Prophet of Nazareth” are both instruct- 
ive and constructive. 

Then there is pragmatism. If you 
don’t know anything about it now you 
will have to some time, and you cannot 
have a better introduction to it than Pro- 
fessor James’s new volume of lectures. 
His “Pragmatism,” like many of the 
other books here mentioned, cannot be 
classed as “heavy” reading, except as that 
term is used to cover everything outside 
of vaudeville literature. The pragmatic 
movement is taking many forms; it is 
discussed in a literary way in Santayana’s 
“Life of Reason,” from a scientific stand- 
point in Poincaré’s “Science and Hypoth- 
esis,” and as a metaphysical problem in 
Schiller’s “Studies in. Humanism,” all 
well written and stimulating books. 

There is really no reason to be afraid 
of getting a hot box in your brain from 
thinking in the summer time. You have, 
or should have, more undisturbed and in- 
dependent hours in the vacation season 
than when your engagement book is writ- 
ten full a month ahead. Some of these 
volumes will disturb the equilibrium of a 
hammock and would hurt if dropped 
from a drowsy hand, but you are less 
likely to fall asleep with them than with 
a trashy magazine or the patent inside of 
a country paper. 


Power, Cleanliness and Beauty 


Two terrible indictments were framed 
by John Ruskin against the vast indus- 
trialism which was developed, chiefly in 
England and in the United States, and 
less extensively in France, in Germany 
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and elsewhere, in the nineteenth century. 
One was that it had destroyed justice be- 
tween man and man. The other was that 
with monstrous brutality and swiftness it 
was ravaging man’s heritage—the earth, 
and destroying beauty. In the first of 
these indictments, Ruskin was joined by 
all the Socialists. But there was a sense 
in which his philosophy was deeper than 
socialism. No one can read his pages 
without discovering that in Ruskin’s 
thought the destruction of beauty is the 
greater and the more devastating wick- 
edness, because he did not believe that 
any man could cease to enjoy beauty and 
continue to be good, or that men could be 
made good in an environment of physical 
vileness and ugliness. 

Without taking quite so despairing a 
view of industrial evolution as Mr. Rus- 
kin did, thousands of men and women 
have felt in some measure the depression 
to which he gave voice. No one could 
journey thru the Black District of Eng- 
land, or the mining and industrial centers 
of Belgium, or visit in the United States 
the great manufacturing sections of the 
Middle West, made filthy and hideous by 
their pall of soft coal smoke, without ask- 
ing whether there was to be any limit to 
the sacrifice of cleanliness and beauty to 
the creation of the coarser forms of ma- 
terial wealth. Railroad travel has been 
made possible at fairly good rates of 
speed to nearly every part of a continent 
which, two hundred years ago, was main- 
ly an unbroken wilderness. But it has 
never until now been made comfortable 
for the ordinary passenger, compelled, as 
he has been, to endure tortures of. car- 
bonic acid gas and dust, and to ruin at 
least one suit of clothes in journeying 
half a day. Hard upon this blackening 
of atmosphere and earth with dirt and 
noxious fumes, followed the destruction 
of the forests and the blasting of the 
most beautiful hills and cliffs. It seemed, 
indeed, as tho man had lost all care for 
those higher enjoyments to which, by 
any rational philosophy of life, the ac- 
quisition of material goods should be sub- 
ordinate, as means to end. 

Of late, however, there have been 
signs of reaction. New York and New 
Jersey gave a worthy’ example to the 
whole. civilized world in their legislation 
to preserve the Palisades. Switzerland 





is taking vigorous measures to preserve 
her superb scenery from irreparabie 
ruin, and even practical Germany: may 
yet do something to save those parts of 
the Valley of the Rhine which are not 
already given over beyond recovery to 
a ruthless industrialism. 

Nevertheless, no one who understood 
the tremendous power of the economic 
forces that move the modern world, 
could indulge himself in any well- 
grounded hope that cleanliness and 
beauty might once more become vital in- 
terests to mankind unless some revolu- 
tion in industrial methods should inci- 
dentally make them a by-product of the 
great creative processes. The . rapid 
progress of scientific knowledge and of 
invention afforded some reason to expect 
that the substitution of electricity for 
steam might yield such results. 

Things move with almost breathless 
swiftness in the industrial world these 
days, and apparently we have already ar- 
rived at the passing of the coal-burning 
engine, not only on the railways but in 
the manufacturing establishments. Sim- 
ultaneously with the application of elec- 
tricity to transportation came the inven- 
tion of the gasoline engine, and its appli- 
cation to the motor-car. Only a few per- 
sons among the millions have any im- 
agination to speak of, and only a. few, 
therefore, saw in this new development 
the prophecy of a complete transforma- 
tion of power-producing methods. Yet 
the beginning of the transformation has 
come. 

Within a few days past the steam loco- 
motive has disappeared forever as the 
regular means of drawing trains thru the 
long tunnel by which railroads from the 
North enter New York City. The pas- 
senger may now ride in entire comfort, 
with car doors and windows open, from 
the Grand Central Station to all nearby 
suburban points, and it is a safe predic- 
tion that within a few years there will be 
no coal-burning locomotives engaged in 
the passenger service between New York 
and Boston or New York and Albany. 

But this is only the beginning of the 
new order. Far more revolutionary will 
be the substitution on long-distance rail- 
way transportation, where electricity is 
as yet impracticable, and in manufactur- 
ing establishments, great and small, of 
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the gas engine for steam power. Under 
the directions of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, extensive experiments 
have been conducted to determine the 
relative economy of steam and gas en- 
gines. The results, now for the first 
time made public, are well-nigh astonish- 
ing. The new power means a saving, 
we are assured, of from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 every year in the country’s 
coal bill, and, what is perhaps quite as 
important, it makes the poorest qualities 
of coal, and even the deposits of lignite 
and peat as available for power as the 
best bituminous and anthracite. 

It is difficult to estimate the addition 
to the national wealth which this inven- 
tion will bring, but that is only a small 
part of the boon which it will confer. 
The internal combustion engines belch 
neither smoke nor dirt into the atmos- 
phere which we must breathe. Once 
more the great beautiful country that lies 
between the Allegheny Mountains and 
the Rocky ranges will become clean and 
sweet. The people themselves can be 
clean. Their houses and streets can be 
clean, and it will be worth while to make 
them beautiful. With cleanliness and 
beauty in our environment, the spirit of 
mankind itself will chance. We shall be- 
gin to care for the things—even here in 
America—that make life beautiful. 

M 


Modern Miracle Plays 


It is generally supposed that miracle 
and morality plays exist nowadays only 


survivals in such isolated communities 
as Oberammergau and as revivals on 
such occasions as the Oxford Pageant 
and the Ben Greet performances. Real- 
ly they have sprung up as a form of pop- 
ular entertainment in the United States, 
quite spontaneously, ignored bv anti- 
quarians and without benefit of clergy. 
No summer resort, street fair, or recrea- 
tion annex of an exposition is regarded 
as complete without one, and some of 
the amusement parks have two or three, 
running continuously afternoon and 
evening, seven days in the week. 

The medieval miracle play originated 
under religious auspices, primarily for 
the purpose of giving biblical instruction 
to an illiterate people, but its value for 
drawing crowds and their money to a 
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particular place was not long unappre- 
ciated, and in time became a dominant 
factor in its development. The miracle 
play of the present is pursuing the re- 
verse course. As a mere matter of busi- 
ness it was found that spectacular 
shows reached a larger public if they be- 
came ostensibly moral, and, later, that if 
a religious flavor was added they would 
become still more profitable. The peo- 
ple who pay five dollars a seat will ap- 
plaud the most pestilential vice and im- 
moral ideas if set to beautiful music and 
gorgeously displayed, but to catch the 
fifteen-cent crowd the theology and 
ethics must be strictly orthodox. 

The effective display of modern stage 
effects and electric lighting demanded 
grander themes than ordinary life af- 
forded, so the Bible was drawn upon for 
appropriate material. At the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition “Creation” was in- 
troduced on the Pike and drew immense 
crowds at the unusually high price of 
fifty cents apiece. This was a revolving 
panorama presenting tableaus of the 
seven days of creation, beginning when 
the earth was without form and void and 
ending with the honeymoon of Adam 
and Eve. Appropriate passages from 
the first chapters of Genesis were recited 
during the spectacle. The success of 
this led to the establishment of other 
biblical spectacles and finally of plays in 
which the vices and virtues were per- 
sonified. In fact, the development fol- 
lowed in a way the three stages of the 
medieval drama, first the mystery, then 
the miracle, and lastly the morality play, 
but in swifter succession, as befits a re- 
capitulation in our more rapid times, 
passing in three vents tad what before 
required three centuries. 

The diluvial spectacle had long been 
popular, and it was an easy matter to 
change the Johnstown .or Galveston 
flood into Noah’s. This opens with a 
scene of luxury and debauchery that 
fully justifies the impending catastrophe, 
and when the warnings of the venerable 
patriarch are received with jeers and he 
is driven away with indignities, the audi- 
ence is quite prepared to listen with sat- 
isfaction to the shrieks of the drowning 
sinners as the rising and the falling 
waters unite to destroy them. After the 
clouds have cleared away the ark is seen 
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floating alone on the face of the waters, 
the dove it sent out of the window, the 
ark lands on the top of Ararat and the 
animals come out two by two. “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast” affords another opportunity 
to introduce a similar spectacle of im- 
morality and its consequences. The 
ancient strife between the courts of 
Assyria and Egypt still continues, for 
“Pharaoh’s Daughter” stands beside 
“Belshazzar” as a rival for popular 
favor. 

The biblical vein is only beginning to 
be. worked by our entertainment in- 
ventors, and since it has proved so 
’ profitable we may expect the utilization 
of much more of its spectacular mate- 
rial. The ten plagues could be staged 
with great effect, or at least some of 
them. Lang and Haggard in “The 
World’s Desire” have shown what can 
be done with this episode in a romance. 
The story of Samson with an athlete as 
the hero and hinged scenery in the last 
act would be quite to the popular taste. 
We venture to predict that the Ameri- 
can public will not have to wait long to 
see Daniel in a den of real lions. 


The spectacles variously entitled “The 
Last Judgment,” “Heaven and Hell,” 
etc., are in the nature of morality plays. 
On another page of this issue Maxim 
Gorky gives a remarkable pen picture of 


one of them. But it must be remem- 
bered that most of the audience have 
more naivété or greater imagination 
than Gorky, and so they either fail-to see 
or willingly overlook the tinsel and 
sham which are all he sees. 

In “Heaven and Hell” there is a 
transformation scene beginning with a 
cemetery and ending with the flight of 
departing spirits with the aid of a 
stereopticon: and after the manner of 
Doré. The spectators then descend to 
the lower regions with a disembodied 
spirit as guide and there behold sinners 
receiving punishment appropriate to 
their misdeeds. As the crowd file thru 
the dark and tortuous passages the 
skeletons seated in lurid caldrons or in 
flames wag their bony jaws and tell the 
stories of their sins and repentance in 
voices of a phonographic twang. _ Fol- 
lowing the precedent of Dante, unpop- 
ular political and financial personages 
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are introduced, much to the delight of 
the medieval-minded spectators. 

What the moral effect of these plays 
is it is hard to say. Who can tell by 
watching a congregation file out of 
church how much they have been im- 
pressed by the sermon? The crowds 
who attend them are serious enough, 
even reverent, in their demeanor, altho 
the scenes are sometimes presented in a 
way that makes it difficult to maintain 
this attitude. Of course the devil is 
something of a comic character, but then 
he always was. Preachers have never 
been able to get people to take him seri- 
ously, even in the days when he was 
most implicitly and literally believed in. 
“Laugh at the devil and he will flee from 
you” has long been a popular. version, 
The accounts of the old miracle plays 
show that rules and punishments were 
not able to prevent the devil from play- 
ing to the galleries and becoming the 
clown if not the hero of the drama. The 
chief question that can be raised about 
these modern miracle plays is the old one 
of ‘whether the seductiveness of the 
scenes of Oriental vice is counterbal- 
anced by the moral lesson: of conse- 
quent ruin. The dancers of these royal 
courts have obviously received their 
training in the “Streets of Cairo,” but 
this “Masque of. Virtue” pays better. A 
twentieth - century audience is not so 
much afraid of a universal flood, an in- 
vasion of Medes and Persians, fire and 
brimstone, or even the devil himself as 
to be checked in their pursuit of 
pleasure by these forms of chastisement. 
’ It was the growth of these two ele- 
ments of levity and license that led the 
Church finally to disown and anathema- 
tize the drama it had nurtured. It will 
be interesting to see what attitude it will 
assume toward this spontaneous popu- 
lar movement toward a religious drama. 
So far there has been manifest no ten- 
dency to meet it or recognize it. unless 
we regard as such the introduction into 
Sunday school entertainments and the 
like of scriptural dialogs unacted, of bibli- 
cal tableaux without words and of life- 
size colored moving pictures of scenes in 
the life of Christ. There are many plays 
in-our theaters now based on_ biblical 
themes, such as “Ben Hur,” The Eternal 
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Light,” “The Shepherd King,” “The 
Sign of the Cross.” Sudermann’s “John,” 
Heyse’s “Mary of Magdala” and Ald- 
rich’s “Judith.” Some of them are of a 
high literary merit, and they draw their 
audiences from both inside and outside 
the churches. 


Leviticus and Numbers 


It is probable that no small propar- 
tion of our ten million American Sunday 
school students who are pursuing a 
year’s course of lessons in the Old Testa- 
ment are off on vacation during these 
weeks when extracts from the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers form the topics 
for study. It must be said that less will 
be missed, both by way of understanding 
the Bible and of helpful religious lessons 
from neglect of these books than from 
failure to attend to almost any other por- 
tions of Scripture which are likely to 
furnish the theme of. Sunday school 
study. The third and fourth books of 
the Bible by no means approach the first 


and setond, either’ in interest or im- - 


portance, and comparatively few of the 


subsequent writings do not yield a larger 
measure of profit both to the devotional 


reader and to the historical student. 
Nevertheless for anything like a thoro 
knowledge of the Old Testament and of 
Hebrew religion this portion of the 
Pentateuch is indispensable, and careful 
attention to the teachings of these chap- 
ters will highten by striking contrast the 
spiritual and moral elevation of other 
parts of the Bible. 

The book of Leviticus is par ex- 
cellence a book for priests and for those 
who think of religion under priestly con- 
ceptions. It is entirely the product of the 
priestly school of writers, and embodies 
the laws of the second temple and the 
ideas which obtained in the narrow and 
poverty-stricken days of Israel’s faith. It 
dates from about 500 B. C., a century 
farther frorn the time to which it im- 
putes the laws it records than we are dis- 
tant from the time of Columbus. It is 
certainly dependent upon Ezekiel, who 
died about 575 B: C.,; and is the product 
of Jewish piety in the days of the Baby- 
lonian exile. Samuel knew nothing of 
its prescriptions when he sacrificed at 
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Ramah, nor Elijah when he repaired the 
altar on Mount Carmel. Jeremiah re- 
moves all ground from beneath its his- 
toricity when he declares: “For I spake 
not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices’—matters with 
which Leviticus is largely occupied, and 
for which it claims the authority of 
Moses. Not until the time of Ezra (458 
B. C.) were its laws enforced, and their 
enactment was not a sign of progress. 
For it is the lower elements of religion 
with which Leviticus is concerned, laws 
of diet, prescriptions about clean and un- 
clean, regulations for a just and duly 
constituted priesthood; and with these 
are mingled a somewhat superficial and 
mechanical notion of sin and forgive- 
ness. The deep piety of the Psalms and 
the moral fervor of the prophets are on 
a distinctly higher level than that of this 
priestly law-book, and the relation of one 
to the other is not that of feeble begin- 
ning and subsequent strength, but of 
retrograde from a worthier life and 
thought. 

This is not “extreme criticism” in re- 
gard to Leviticus; it is the view taken, 
for example, in Hastings’s “Dictionary of 
the Bible,” both in the excellent article 
on the book by- Harford-Battersby, in 
the article “Hexateuch,” and in the 
lengthy essay by Kautzsch on the “Re- 
ligion of Israel” in the Extra Volume. If 
one desires to see what can be made of 
Leviticus on the older theory, he could 
not have better guidance than that con- 
tained in the exposition of the late Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg, in the Expositor’s Bible, 
where spiritual truth is derived from 
each ritualistic regulation. 

The book of Numbers is our sole au- 
thority for the nomadic period in the his- 
tory of Israel, and therefore it must be 
somewhat disconcerting to learn that it 
is largely from the same late priestly 
document, and to read in the scholarly 
commentary on the book by Prof. G. 
Buchanan Gray that much of it “can be 
demonstrated to be unhistorical; much 
more of it is of such nature that it can, 
with far greater probability, be explained 
as unhistorical than as historical.” In 
the light of such opinion it would not be 
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wise to insist too strenuously that the 
journey of Israel thru the wilderness in 
strictly ordered ecclesiastical procession, 
as related in Numbers, is strictly accord- 
ing to fact. Why should not young peo- 
ple be told frankly that this was the view 
of the matter of a later age, and that we 
have no story from the time when the 
event happened? Why should we teach 
them what they must later sadly unlearn, 
or put upon them a burden of faith which 
we ourselves were never quite able to 
bear? 

In reality the modern critical view of 
these books is a great relief to troubled 
minds. When once it is admitted frank- 
ly that the story of the death of Nadab 
and Abihu by direct punishment from 
God, because they used “strange fire” in 
sacrifice, is a late midrash, having no 
foundation in fact, simply the imagina- 
tion of a zealous priest who supposed 
that was the way things ought to have 
occurred, and concluded therefore that 
they did occur so; when this understand- 
ing of the matter is admitted one is ex- 
cused from seeking many burdensome 
explanations. It is so much better not 


to be obliged to defend God for murder- 
ing people because they made a mistake 


in ritual. The newer understanding of 
the Bible is altogether in the interest of 
sounder morals and worthier religious 
belief. 

One may draw excellent lessons of 
prudence and courage from the story of 
Caleb and Joshua as prospectors of 
Canaan, but on the whole the use of 
Leviticus and Numbers in a manner 
tending to edification is more than a 
trifle difficult. Their real place in the 
study of Old Testament religion is after 
the Prophets and the Psalmists, to 
bring out the possibility and danger of 
decay and lapse from the noblest moral 
enthusiasm and the truest spiritual piety, 
into a faith that measures altars and is 
anxious about the colors of a priest’s 
robe. These books are in the Bible to 
teach us that when religion undertakes 
to be anything more than holy reverence 
for God and severe effort to keep His 
commandments, it deteriorates inevitably 
into something very much less; and per- 
haps a summer’s study of tedious books 
is not too great a price to pay for so val- 
uable a truth. 
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It can scarcely be 
expected that the 
new Philippine As- 
sembly, elected by a registered vote of 
less than 62,000, will fairly represent the 
people of the islands, but those who fear 
that its sessions will be made futile and 
ridiculous by wild agitators may be hap- 
pily disappointed. It is not surprising 
that many of those elected were former- 
ly msurgent leaders. They have not lost 
the influence and ability which gave them 
prominence in the days of the insurrec- 
tion. Some of them have since been ap- 
pointed to important offices by the Gov- 
ernment which they then attacked. If 
it be true, as reported, that conservative 
and well-to-do Filipinos deplore the elec- 
tion of such men as Dominador Gomez 
and the probable control of the Assembly 
bv the radical element which he repre- 
sents, they should place a great part of 
the blame upon themselves, for it is as- 
serted that a majority of them did not 
register. 


The New Philippine 
Assembly 


& 


It has been overlooked by 
nearly all those who have 
commented in the daily 
press upon the speculative ‘development 
of the Alton railroad’s financial re- 
sources” that the operations in question 
were not those of Mr. E. H.. Harriman 
alone, but those of a syndicate of which 
he was a member. Justice requires that 
the existence of this syndicate should not 
be ignored. After referring to the con- 
dition of the Chicago & Alton Company 
prior to December 31st, 1898, and to the 
value of the company’s property (about 
$40,000,000) on that date, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said in its recent 
report: 

“About this time, Edward H. Harriman. 
Mortimer L. Schiff (representing Jacob H. 
Schiff), George J. Gould and James Stillman 
formed a syndicate to buy the stock and 
bought it for $200 a share for the preferred 


and $175 a share for the common, making the 
total cost of the shares purchased $39,042,200.”’ 


The Alton 
Syndicate 


It was this syndicate that was responsi- 
ble for what the Commission calls the “in- 
defensible financing” of the following 
seven years, which increased the capital 
indebtedness by $80,000,000 while spend- 
ing onlv $18,000,000 for improvements 
and additions. Altho Mr. Harriman ap- 
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pears to have represented his associates 
as an officer of the company, it was the 
syndicate that was responsible for the is- 
sue of bonds, the handling of them, the 
dividend of 30 per cent., the “rich re- 
wards” in large commissions paid to the 
banking house with which one of the 
four members was connected, and all the 
remarkable and highly profitable opera- 
tions which make the record of this Alton 
affair a memorable chapter in the history 
of American railway finance. But the 
parts played by Mr. Schiff, Mr. Stillman 
and Mr. Gould have generally been ig- 
nored in current criticism, and the bur- 
den of the whole thing has been placed 
on the shoulders of Mr. Harriman, who 
in those days was an agent rather than a 
principal. He has enough to answer for, 
but he was not the whole Alton syndi- 
cate, and in that group he was associated 
with men whose power and responsibility 
were at least as great as his own. 


Mf 
Last week we published 


a curious article showing 
that the devil worship 


The Revival of 
Demonism 


among the Koreans exerted a noticeable 
influence on the views of the American 
missionaries stationed among them. It is 
apparent, however, that modern demon- 
ism is not confined to Korea, China, In- 


dia and Africa. Demoniac possession 
with all the old characteristics is report- 
ed as forming an important part of the 
fanatical religious revival being conduct- 
ed by two Swedish women in Cassel, 
Germany. In Italy anti-clericals have 
taken to the Black Mass and other forms 
of devil worship. And, what is perhaps 
more ominous still, the Contemporary Re- 
view devotes eighteen pages to an article 
by George Barlow arguing that the pessi- 
mistic tone of recent literature and the 
wave of crime sweeping over the world 
is due to the evil influences of disem- 
bodied spirits who died with their pas- 
sions unslaked and therefore still lin- 
ger earthbound, working out their un- 
hallowed desires thru living puppets. 
“Think of the enormous pressure which 
this mass of living ‘dead’ must exercise, is at 
this moment exercising, upon us! Think how 
easy it 1s to account, on this ground alone, for 
many of the crimes and errors of the human 
race! For we have the whole past of the hu- 
man race encumbering us and pressing upon 
us; pressing upon us, not with any mere inert 
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weight of historic precedent, but with the ac- 
tive force of numberless distinct, conscious, 
passionate personalities, all dying of hunger 
and thirst, so to speak, and all strenuously 
endeavoring to appease tliat hunger, to as- 
suage that thirst, by taking possession of and 
using the still warm-blooded, still available, 
frames and nervous systems of the living!” 
At this rate how long will it be before 
we have trials for witchcraft again in our 
courts? Facilis decensus Averni. 
Js 

Iron, on which modern 
civilization depends, is a 
very perishable metal. It 
has two great enemies, air and water, 
and, unfortunately, these are the hardest 
things in the world to hide away from. 
It is able to resist either one of them 
alone, and to keep a bright face and a 
stiff backbone, but if they form an alli- 
ance and attack it together a blush over- 
spreads its face and it collapses into a 
heap of dirty brown powder. Exactly 
how these two enemies of iron work to- 
gether for its destruction has long been 
a matter of dispute. Some have claimed 
that the dual alliance required the assist- 
ance of a third party, carbonic acid gas 
or hydrogen peroxid, but the recent in- 
vestigations carried on in the Office of 
Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture by Allerton S. Cushman, 
Assistant Director of the office, seem to 
prove that the action is purely electrical. 
By means of an ingenious indicator the 
presence of the two opposite poles in ev- 
ery piece of rusting iron was shown, the 
positive pole where the ferrous iron ions 
developed being colored blue and the 
negative pole where the hydroxyl ions 
accumulated becoming pink. At the 
former points the iron is dissolving due 
to the exchange of irons ions for the 
hydrogen or acid ions of the water. 
These electrical couples may be numer- 
ous and close together. The pitting ef- 
fect which may be observed on any 
rusty iron fence is caused by a crater 
formation where the center is of one 
electrical sign and the ring around it of 
another. The practical lesson of it is 
that if we want to prevent our bridges, 
ships and high buildings from decay the 
steel must be as pure and even in texture 
as possible, for the presence of a speck 
of another metal or a different kind of 
iron starts the electrolysis. Of course 
an alkali will stop the rusting, because 


The Rusting 
of Iron 
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it prevents the accumulation of the 
hydrogen ions that do the mischief, so it 
is good policy to put slaked lime about 
an iron post set in the ground. 


& 

Whatever may be said 
of the failure of the 
Campbell - Bannerman 
Government to carry its measures thru 
both Houses of Parliament, and as to the 
futility of its pronouncement in the Com- 
mons against the Lords, one achievement 
must be allowed to it: it has ended the 
Chinese labor situation in South Africa. 
Seventeen thousand coolies will go be- 
fore the end of this year, and the remain- 
der will soon follow. If the Government 
later should desire to reconsider their 
determination, it would be beyond their 
power, for the Chinese Government and 
the Chinese themselves would have to be 
reckoned with. In the last election 
there was very deep feeling on this sub- 
ject of Chinese labor, which was little 
else than a system of temporary slavery. 
It was claimed in its favor that native 
labor could not be had; and it could not, 
at the price and under the conditions 
which the mine syndicates were then 
willing to allow. But now we are in- 
formed that it will be quite possible to 
get all the native labor wanted, even from 
the neighboring Portuguese colony. Let 
it be remembered that it is General 
Botha’s own Government of the Trans- 
vaal which has decided, under pressure 
from the Home Government, to send 
back all the Chinese at the end of their 
contract period, and go back to native 
labor. He says that the change will lead 
to more employment of whites and to 
more healthy and stable conditions. It 
is fortunate for this country that the pro- 
posal to dig the Canal with coolies fell 
thru. 


End of the Coolie 
System 


sz 
We find in the Rich- 
mond, Va., News 
Leader some corre- 
spondence which concerns THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Mr. John R. Eoff, of Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., sent us the following 
letter : 

“Dear Sir—I have been a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT for some years, and have noticed 
the frequent allusions to Southern politics, es- 


pecially as to the policy of Southern States 
toward the negroes. Will you kindly state, 


Direct Questions 
and Answers 


point blank, whether or not you favor a mix- 
ture of the people of this country, a miscegen- 
ation of the races by intermarriag and the 
annulment of the Jim Crow laws? Do you 
think Northerners understand the negro ques- 
tion as well as do the Southerners, and ought 
not the latter be allowed to govern their own 
States without interference from the North?” 
To this the editor of THe. INDEPENDENT 
replied as follows: 

“Dear Sir—I have the enclosed letter from 
you which I answer as plainly as I-can. We 
do not favor miscegenation. We condemn the 
miscegenation which has produced millions of 
mixed blood. With intermarriage we have no 
business. That is a private, personal matter; 
but we do hold that if a man has a child by a 
colored woman he ought to marry her. We 
do favor the annulment of the Jim Crow laws. 
I believe the average Southerner is very ig- 
norant of the condition and character of the 
better class of negroes. They know mainly 
the lowest. I have visited them in their 
homes, as you would not dare or care to do, 
and I know their aspirations and ability better 
than you do. Certainly the Southerners ought 
to govern in their own States, all Southerners, 
white and black, being allowed and encouraged 
to vote equally.” 

The Richmond editor who prirts these 
letters does not like the reply. He says 
it shows “profound, pitiable and abject 
ignorance,” with “all the arrogance as- 
sociated with ignorance, and the narrow- 
ness of view and thought which is an 
essential part of bigotry,” with “shallow 
assumed profundity.” “Profundity” in- 
deed! It was meant for the simplest 
lucidity. 

& 

The only summer resort guaranteed by 
the United States Government to be free 
from mosquitoes and excessive heat is 
the Panama Canal zone. 

ot 

We sstill occasionally receive com- 
plaints that THE INDEPENDENT in its 
magazine form is no longer of use in 
lining the pantry shelves. 


It would be very pleasant living in a 
city if there were not so many people 
there. The country would be delightful 
if it were not so lonely. 

: a 

Why is it that the first thing a pastor 
does after he gets a new church is to 
change the hymn books? 

ws 


The Japanese have frightened the Em- 
peror of Korea so he dare not say his 
Séul is his own. 
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Suggested by a Neglected 
Cemetery 


SCATTERED here and there in many 
parts of New England are private ceme- 
teries. These private.cemeteries contain 
stones and monuments all marked with 
one name. Loving care is, generally 
speaking, lavished upon these places. An 
ornamental fence often surrounds such a 
cemetery. The memorial stones are usual- 
ly neat and occasionally very elaborate. 
They bear biographical records of and 
tributes to persons who have played their 
parts in the world’s comedies and trage- 
dies. In these cemeteries, however, as in 
the public ones, neglect too often creeps 
in. The luxuriant grass grows unre- 
strainedly. The weeds crowd out the 
flowers planted by grief-stricken hands. 
The stones sag. Sometimes they fall. The 
sandstone slabs, carved with quaint 
cherubs and rimed_ verses, disinte- 
grate. Moss grows over the names, the 
dates, the years. The vacationist canno* 
always escape the shade of sadness tha: 
comes over him as he observes the 
progress of decay thus exemplified. The 
neglected public or private cemetery is 
an object lesson that must teach us all 
how soon we are forgotten. Rambling 
in such a cemetery we are forced to real- 
ize the academic certainty of the flight 
of time, the decay of hope and the cer- 
tainty of death. 

The New England cemetery te*<hes its 
chance visitor that the inexorable years 
will pass and that the time is bound to 
arrive when those who now live will join 
the great majority and fall asleep in 
death. Then a few illegible lines on a 
weathered stone will sum up all the ambi- 
tions, hopes, loves, sorrows and tears that 
once were ours.. Perhaps the visit to a 
neglected cemetery will do good as a va- 
cation incident. Certainly it will do this 
if by it the visitor comes into a more cer- 
tain realization of the fact that character 
is a priceless legacy and that “no man 
lives to himself and no man dies to him- 
self.” With a man’s advent in this world 


comes responsibility that grows with his 
advancing life and continues after the 
vital spark goes out. It is an essential 
part of a man’s responsibility to provide 
for his children an educational equipment 
so that they may be able to care for 
themselves ; to help them to find a place 
in the world when the proper time comes 
and to secure for them at least a partial 
independence. In our day and generation 
this ideal can, by taking thought, easily 
be accomplished. The beneficence of life 
insurance has accomplished much along 
such lines in the past and will accomplish 
more in the future for those who pru- 
dently avail themselves of its aid. Just 
now, when we are in the mountains, by 
the sounding sea, or in the quiet coun- 
try, and see by chance one of the neg- 
lected cities of the dead, it ought to be an 
inspiration toward life insurance. With 
a life policy, even if the cemetery in 
which we are finally laid be neglected, we 
will have done our part toward securing * 
the welfare of our loved ones, which of 
itself ought to be a certain satisfaction. 


J 


AccorDING tc figures just published 
the great Krupp Steel Works at Berlin 
yielded a profit of $3,500,000 for the year 
just closed. The Krupps employ 64,354 
laboring people, whose average wage is 


$1.50 per day: Some conception of the 
company’s enormous operations is to be 
obtained when it is understood that 
2,500,000 tons of coal were consumed 
during the year. In addition to the great 
profits, $1,700,000 was paid out to em- 
ployees in sick and disabilify benefits, old 
age pensions and insurance benefits. The 
concern also maintained thirty-one hos- 
pitals, almshouses, workmen’s clubs and 
other beneficial institutions for em- 
ployees. 


The Insurance Press has discovered a 
new fire hazard in Minneapolis, where 
the local fire department was recently 
called toa building set on fire thru spon- 
taneous combustion that originated in a 
barrel of sauerkraut. 
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Financial Conditions in Japan 


OwI1nG to recent discussion as to a 
possible disturbance of our relations 
with Japan, the financial condition of 
that country and the financial operations 
of its people should excite some interest 
here. A few weeks ago, Japan sought 
to float in London a new loan of $20,- 
000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, issued at 
97, of the South Manchurian railway, 
guaranteed unconditionally by the Gov- 
ernment. The money was to be used in 
broadening the gauge of the road from 
Port Arthur northward. Altho the loan 
proposition was skilfully handled by 
strong houses, only about one-half of the 
bonds were sold to the public, the under- 
writers being compelled to take 48 per 
cent. of the issue. Japan has borrowed 
enormous sums abroad in the last few 
years. While the foreign investor’s ap- 
petite for her securities may not have 
been satiated, the worldwide strain upon 
loanable capital, with the resulting in- 
- crease of interest, prevents an eager de- 
mand for her railway bonds if their yield 
is only a shade better than’5 per cent. 

It may be also that the recent course 
of financial and commercial. affairs in 
Japan has suggested caution to investors 
abroad. Following the war, between 
July, 1905, and January of the present 
year, 3,330 new companies were organ- 
ized there with a capital of $302,000,000, 
and 580 old companies added $123,000,- 
ooo to their capital. This movement 
continued in the present year, until it 
was checked by a sharp reaction. In 
the first five months 1,169 new compa- 
nies, capitalized at $112,000,000, were 
organized, and 249 old ones increased 
their capital by $63,000,000. At the 
same time all classes were led to engage 
in speculation on margin and otherwise. 
When the inevitable collapse occurred, a 
short time ago, distrust prevailed; and 
there was a run upon the banks, several 
of which appear to have been in so weak 
a condition that they could not meet de- 
mands for a -few thousand dollars. A 
dozen of them suspended payment, and 
nearly 200 of the new companies went 





into liquidation. The price of securities 
became sharply depressed. We find it 
reported that the Tokyo street railway 
shares were recently quoted at 76, altho 
the dividends have been 73 per cent. 
Such conditions at home tend to affect 
the making of new loans abroad. Some- 
times they also account for local popular 
irritation, opposition to the Government, 
and unwise political utterances or action. 
er . 


Steel Quarterly Report 


Reports of the Steel Corporation are 
regarded as a kind of trade barometer. 
Net earnings for the quarter ending 
with June broke all records. They 
amounted to $45,503,705, exceeding 
those of the quarter immediately preced- 
ing by $6,381,213 and those of the best 
previous quarter (December, 1906) by 
$3,758,741. And the quarter’s’ appro- 
priations for improvements, $18,500,000, 
were larger than ever before. On the 
other hand, unfilled orders showed a de- 
cline from 8,043,858 to 7,603,878 tons, 
altho the total was larger than at the 
corresponding date in any previous year, 
exceeding by 800,000 tons the quantity 
reported on June 30th, 1906. It is an- 
nounced that there has been a further 
and a considerable decline since July Ist. 
This is mainly in railroad material. A 
moderate recession appears to be indi- 
cated, and there is room for it. Chair- 
man Gary a few weeks ago predicted 
such a recession, expressing the opinion 
that it would be beneficial. 


st 


....Seventeen locomotives, the largest 
ever built in this country, were recently 
shipped from Philadelphia to the Or- 
leans Railroad of France. The value of 
the locomotives, cars and rails exported 
from the United States in the fiscal year 
just ended was nearly $28,000,000. 


....During July the national debt 
was reduced by about $24,000,000, owing 
to the redemption of 4 per cent. bonds 
maturing on the 1st. At the close of 
business on July 31st the debt amounted 


to $1,273,275,342. 
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THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UPCAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5, 0447:135- -14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE 60, 


” WICHITA, KANSAS 











Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 14139 D St. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway 


Just above Cccttandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 

















SOAKED IN COFFEE 


Until too Stiff to Bend Over 


“When I drank coffee I often had sick head- 
aches, nervousness and biliousness much of the 
time but when I went to visit a friend I got in 
the habit of drinking Postum, 

“I gave up coffee entirely and the result has 
been that I have been entirely relieved of all my 
stomach and nervous trouble. 

“My mother was just the same way. We all 
drink Postum now and, without coffee in the 
house for 2 years, we are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, 
was troubled with pains in her side for years and 
was an invalid. She was not able to do her work 
and could not even mend clothes or do anything 
at all where she would have to bend forward. If 
she tried to do a little hard work she would 
such pains that she would have to lie down for 
the rest of the day. 

“At last I persuaded her to stop drinking coffee 
and try Postum Food Coffee and she did so and 
has used Postum even since; the result has been 
that she can now do her work, can sit for a 
whole day and mend and can sew on the machine 
and she never feels the least bit of pain in her 
side in fact she has got well and it shows coffee 
was the cause of the whole trouble. 

“T could also tell you about several other neigh- 
bors who have been cured iby, quitting coffee and 
using Postum in its place.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Look in pkg. for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props, 





The SECRET 

of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance 

of hundreds of men to-day 

lies in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 

at home. Only barbers used 

te have clippers, but now 


or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
. your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “woolly.” 
Heenew a ome Coates ‘ ns. If aw 
aven’t them send to us. Send name on posta prices, 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - + «+ _Worcester, Mass. 
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AMERICAN paper COMPANY 
w York, July 23d, 1907. 
The monthly dividend of one” PER CENT. on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has this day been declared, 
payable August 20th next to all common stockholders of 
record at 3 P. M, on August 14th, 1907. 
Commion stock transfer books will close at , Pp. M. Aug- 
ust 14th and reopen August 2ist at 10 A. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 49. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 49) of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the preferred capital 
stock of the American Graphophone Company ‘will id 
August 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record, August Ist. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


CAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 
111 Broadway, New York, June 25th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent. ae the common capital 
stock, payable August 26th, 1907, to the common stock- 
holders of record at the close of ‘business on August 9th, 
1907. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the common stock will close at 3 
P. M., August 9th, 1907, and reopen August 26th, 1907. 
LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Dividends of three per cent. on the preferred stock and 
of two and one-half per cent. on the common stock of 
this company have been declared, payable August 15th, 
1907, to stockholders of record August Sth, next. Checks 
will be mailed to stockholders, 

H. HOCART, Secretary. 


New York, July 29th, 1907. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New York, August ist, 1907. 

At a méeting of the Board of Directors, held July 26th, 
1907, a dividend of Two Per Cent. (2%) was declared on 
the common stock of the company out of the earnings of 
the company, a ee September 3d to common _§stock- 
holders of record August 24th, 1907. Common stock trans- 
fer books will be closed from August 24th to September 
4th, 1997. JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO 
es A it ist 1907, from Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. ve per cent. gold notes will be paid 
on and after eet date at the Central Trust Company, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Southern Pacific Company 


DIVIDEND NO 
A Quarterly Dividend of ONE ‘DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
CEN per share, being the fourth dividend on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of this Company, has been declared 
gr October ist, 1907, to the bearers of Dividend 
arrants No. 4, annexed to certificates representing such 
stock, upon presentation and surrender of such warrants 
to the undersigned Treasurer at the office of the Company, 


120 Broadway, New York. 
A vay DEVENTER, Treasurer. 


. 
New York, August ist, 1 


























INSURANCE 





Examine the 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION POLICY 


issued only by the 


ATNA LIFE INS, C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Covers all Hazards, including 
TOTAL and PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 





PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS. LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. It especially provides for practical . 


wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 








January 1, 1907 
» Sag 38,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


$2,819,715 19 
guar- 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. 
Cash surrender values stated in every ‘policy, an 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture aay 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


THE INDEPENDENT 


1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - ++ + Publisher. 
A Weekly Meese. Entered at the New York Post Office 

Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IY ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

















The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 

















to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so-long 
and savessomuch 
horse power. Next time 


Oil Co, 


























































































































































